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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Socialist revolutionaries in Russia have announced 
that their policy henceforth is one of terrorism. The 
campaign was begun last Saturday afternoon with an attempt 
to murder M. Stolypin in his house on Apothecary Island, near 
St. Petersburg. The Premier was holding a reception, and the 
rooms were crowded, when a carriage drove up containing four 
persons, two of them disguised 2s gendarmes, They entered 
the anteroom, and, not being on the visiting-list, were pre- 
vented by the servants from going further. They attempted 
to force their way through, and in the scuffle a bomb was 
dropped and exploded. Every one in the anteroom was killed, 
including three of the murderers, the back was blown from 
the house, and the whole interior was wrecked. Altogether 
thirty persons were killed, and some twenty others were 
seriously wounded. M. Stolypin himself, who was in his inner 
cabinet receiving guests, was unhurt; but two of his children 
who were playing on the top balcony were dangerously hurt 
by the collapse of the floor, one of them, a little girl, having 
both legs shattered. This dastardly outrage will do nothing 
to help the cause of reform, and it may incite against the 
instigators the same kind of fervent hatred with which the 
Nihilists were once pursued. Other bomb murders reported 
from elsewhere in Russia show that the campaign has begun 
in good earnest. If repression is to be the Government policy, 
the revolutionaries are determined that there shall be some- 


thing to repress. 


unless the basis of election is changed, and a rigorous official 
oversight is exercised at the polls. 


The Pope’s Encyclical, it will be remembered, declared that 
the French Bishops had condemned not only the Associations 
cultuelles, but every other type of Association which purported 
to be legal and canonical. The Sitcle on Friday week pub- 
lished the text of the debates of the Assembly of French 
Bishops last May, and the organic statutes which they 
adopted by a large majority to regulate public worship. 
These statutes make just such an attempt as the Encyclical 
declares the Episcopate to be opposed to, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the French Press finds the Pope 
disingenuous in attempting to father the views of his 
immediate entourage on the French Bishops. Whatever may 
be the explanation of this inconsistency, it is clear that 
the demands of the Encyclical were not intended to represent 
the Papal ultimatum, but were rather in the nature of an 
overstatement of terms with a view to a possible bargain. 
One curious fact appears to be established on the highest legal 
authority,—that it is impossible to evade the Separation Law 
by the formation of private religious Associations, since any 
such would be Associations cultuelles within the meaning of 
the Act. If this be so, the French Bishops are faced with the 
alternatives of compliance and open resistance. The latter is 
unlikely, since they would have only a small popular backing, 
and since, by the action of the Vatican, such resistance would 
be identified with hostility to the Republic. All that can be 
said is that the revelations of the Siicle about the delibera- 
tions of the Episcopate show a more hopeful temper in that 
body, and that something may be expected from their second 
Assembly, which is fixed for September 4th. 


The so-called Cuban revolution has declined into a minor 
guerilla combat, in which President Palma and the insurgent 
leader Guerra are the main figures. The district of Pinar del 
Rio is the theatre of the struggle, and every day brings 
contradictory reports. Now the rising is said to be crushed, 
now it is being subsidised from America and is certain to 
succeed, now America is about to interfere and assist the 
President. The revolutionaries have a kind of political creed 
behind them, for they may be said to represent the “ Liberals ” 
who followed Gomez last September, and they have declared 
their hostility to the Platt Amendment and their desire for a 
fuller independence. Guerra has announced that he will stand 





Saturday’s outrage has been followed by the short lull 
which is usual after such fits of violence. The Labour ex- 
Members of the Duma are straining every effort to capture 
the Army and Navy, and have circulated a letter in which 
Anarchy and Constitutionalism are oddly blended. Soldiers 
are reminded that they have sworn an oath of loyalty not only 
to the Czar, but to the Fatherland ; and that the Czar by ‘his 
dispersion of the Duma has “deceived the Fatherland.” 
Meanwhile the Government have issued a semi-official mani- 


festo announcing that terrorism on the part of the revolution- | 


aries will not be met by terrorism on the part of the Govern- 
ment. They will continue to repress Anarchy, however horrible 
the threats of the Anarchists. But repression is not their 
only aim, and their first business is “to prepare Bills for the 
coming Duma for the settlement of pressing questions.” 
M. Stolypin, who seems to have recovered from his shock, 
is said in Thursday’s Times to have declared to an inter- 
viewer that the situation is graver than at the end of the 
reign of Alexander II. The new Duma, in his opinion, will 
consist mainly of Moderates, and there will be no revolutionaries. 
The Left wing, or legal Opposition—the Constitutional Demo- 
crats and the Socialists—will, he thinks, have about the same 
representation as the Right wing had in the first Duma. How 
the Government propose to effect this result does not appear, 


out indefinitely until the last Presidential election is annulled. 
| Undoubtedly this view has a considerable support among the 
| inhabitants of the island; but as representing the vested 
interests of the country and the American connexion, it is 
difficult to believe that President Palma’s position can be 
| sbaken. 

The Paris correspondent of tho Times reproduces in Thurs- 
| day’s issue an interesting article on the Turkish-Egyptian 
| frontier question which has appeared in the Temps. The 
Tradé of May 14th, observes the writer, was hailed as a settle- 
ment of the difficulty and a triumph of British diplomacy, but 
subsequent events prove these -congratulations to have been 
premature. The delimitation was entrusted to a mixed Com- 
mission, and the Note handed to Sir N. O’Conor stated that 
it would take place “approximately” on the basis of the 
Firman of investiture of 1892. “The British Ambassador 
paid no heed to this adverb. He had soon to regret it.” It 
is stated that the Turkish Commissioners, while readily 
abandoning all encroachment at Tabah, have traced the 
frontier from El Arish to Akabah in an arc of a circle pene- 
trating forty kilométres into Egyptian territory west of the 
absolutely straight line. “The English and Egyptians protest. 
The Turks stick to their scheme, and are waiting with the 
traditional inertia which they know how to maintain in all 
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litigation and conflicts.” 


instance, of Tripoli. 


Mr. Walter Long was the principal speaker at the annual 


meeting of the Irish Unionist Alliance in Dublin on Wednesday 


and devoted most of his remarks to the Irish policy of the 
The only straightforward and honest course, he 
contended, would have been to come to Parliament with a 
Instead of that, they declared they were not a 
Home-rule Government, while hoping to get Home-rule passed 
by instalments. We must be prepared, therefore, said Mr. 
Long, for the production of an adroitly framed measure 
which, though it did not say it in so many words, would 
Mr. Long 
denounced the proposal that some separate arrangement 


Government. 


Home-rule Bill. 


all the same mean Home-rule with all its dangers. 


should be made to pacify Ulster as a most ignorant, cowardly, 
and unworthy suggestion. As for the alternative of co- 


ordination, while he admitted that there was room for 


improvement in administration, nobody believed for one single 
instant that a measure of decentralisation or an alteration 
of existing Boards would satisfy the Irish Nationalists. 


After giving a positive denial to the rumour that on accept- 
ing the office of Irish Secretary he had abstained from making 
certain changes in the personnel at Mr. Balfour's request, 
because of certain letters said to be in the possession of certain 
people, Mr. Long strongly condemned the attitude of some of 
his former colleagues. There was, he said, “abundant reason 
for many Irish Unionists to ask in tones of bitter indignation, 
Why were these things done in the name of the Unionist 
cause? Why were they done by men sent over to govern 
Ireland according to Unionist ideas?” Mr. Long, however, 
admitted that no practical purpose was served at the present 
juncture by asking these awkward questions, and concluded 
by appealing to all Unionists in Ireland to join hands in 
defence of their cause. He omitted to state why, if the 
advent of the present Administration was fraught with such 
imminent danger to the Union, the late Cabinet failed before 
they left office to reduce the over-representation of Ireland. 
They had it in their power, as we again and again pointed out, 
to make the Union absolutely safe by reducing that over-repre- 
sentation. Yet they tell us now that the Union is in deadly 
peril. Either they failed in a plain but most important duty, 
or else they are now for party purposes grossly exaggerating. 


Mr. Long’s speech has at once been answered by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, who naturally assumes that he was the person 
alluded to. In a letter addressed to Mr. Long, Sir Antony 
declares that “the time has not come (if, in my discretion, it 
ever will come) for publishing the correspondence connected 
with the unsuccessful attempt to deprive me of office in 
1904-5.” In challenging him to produce the correspondence 
Mr. Long had probably forgotten the refusal of Mr. Balfour 
to lay it on the table of the House of Commons. As to the 
accusation of having based charges and threats on the corre- 
spondence, Sir Antony repudiates it with indignation. He 
concludes his letter with the following statement:—“ At my 
first interview with you, in 1905, you proposed that the agree- 
ment made with Mr. Wyndham when I took office in 1902 
should be cancelled. I told you that I regarded the agree- 
ment as made, not with Mr. Wyndham alone, but with his 
Majesty’s Government, and that if it was cancelled I should 
at once resign office. The agreement was left untouched.” 
We agree with the Times in thinking that the incident cannot 
close here, and that it is now necessary in the public interest 
that Mr. Balfour, Sir Antony MacDonnell, and the other 
parties concerned should agree to the correspondence being 
made public. We are bound to add that, in our opinion, Mr. 
Long does not playa very dignified part in the transaction. 
The notion of representing Sir Antony MacDonnell as a kind of 
pitiless natural force who could not be gainsaid strikes us as 
extremely ridiculous. There was nothing to compel Mr. 
Walter Long to take office on Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
terms. 

In view of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s and Mr. Long’s recent 


utterances, interest attaches to a communication in Tuesday’s 
Daily Chronicle. In this a Dublin correspondent, without 


The writer, in conclusion, expresses 
the hope that this example will not be forgotten when the 
question of delimitating other frontiers arises,—that, for 


forecast the proposed Devolution scheme w 
to have been drafted for submission 
According to the writer, the Legislative 
unimpaired and untouched, the Irish rep 
minster and the powers of the Imperial 
ing as at present. It is proposed, howey : 
Council, directly elected, of te a aioe “ 
forty-eight Councillors directly elected for larger — 
electors having a rateable value of more than £20 For th 
latter seats both Peers and clergymen will be eligible, ow 
Chief Secretary will be ex officio Chairman, and. as : 
senting the Lord-Lieutenant, will send foy the leader a 
the party having a majority, and in consultation with } ‘ 
appoint the chief heads of Departments, of whom t 
the Finance Department will occupy a positi 

to that of Premier. He will aa fulfil the ‘hme 
Speaker, and be the spokesman of the Irish Council and ta 
Ministers in the House of Commons, the Irish Council sittin 
when the Imperial Parliament was not in Session. All Trish 
legislation will still come before that House, but the Council 
will deal with the initial stages of Irish private Bills, 


hich is undersg 
to the Cabi 
Union will nec 
resentatives at West. 
Parliament remain. 


him 
he head of 


The fixing and collection of taxes will remain with the 
Imperial Parliament, Customs, Excise, Post Office, &c., con. 
tinuing as at present; but of the balance between Ireland's net 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer and the annual sum 
raised by taxation, it is estimated that about £4,000,000 would 
be handed over to the new Irish Finance Department, and 
placed under the control of the Irish Council. The powers 
to be devolved upon the Irish Council will include those 
generally grouped under the head of Loca! Government, 
including Education and Police, and the method of Orders. 
in-Council will be employed for administrative changes, and 
even for the modification of land legislation, so long as no 
new principle is adopted. The whole scheme, it is added, will 
be open to revision in five years. Many of the details are 
obviously conjectural that it is premature to discuss their 
feasibility. The duties of Chief Secretary, in particular, seem 
to concentrate an impossible amount of work in one official, 
Again, it seems very doubtful whether the Nationalists 
would accept the scheme. Suppose the inhabitants of Belfast 
and North-Eastern Ulster express a strong desire to be left 
outside such a scheme. Are they in that case to be allowed to 
remain outside, or to be forced into it against their will, and 
if so, on what grounds of logic or justice ? 


We note with great satisfaction that the Kent Education 
Committee have been informed by the Board of Education that 
they will be prepared to consider proposals for the inclusion, 
under Article 44 cf the Code, of a scheme for teaching rifle. 
shooting in the curriculum of a public elementary school, 
upon the following conditions :—‘“ (a) Special eare should be 
taken that the time allotted to the proposed instruction 
should not unduly encroach upon the time at present required 
for physical training. The Board regard careful attention 
to an all-round system of physical development as an essential 
preliminary and accompaniment to any such special exercises 
as rifle-shooting. (b) Rifle-shooting should be restricted to 
boys of proper physique, and to boys who have reached the 
age of 12 years. (c) A short definite scheme of instruction 
should be submitted.” In these circumstances the Kent 
Education Committee have approved the subject as a proper 
one for inclusion in the curriculum, and they have agreed in 
one instance, Eynsford National School, to the inclusion of 
the subject in the school curriculum, but are not offering 
any financial assistance. 


The men of Kent may rightly feel proud that their county 
is officially taking the lead in this most important matter. 
We say “officially,” as we are glad to know that in West 
Surrey an unofficial movement has already begun for teaching 
the boys in the elementary schools the use of the rifle. We do 
not believe that even the most anxious opponent of militarism 
who had seen the boys shooting, and realised the training 
given to eye and hand and general intelligence, could fail to 
admit that they were benefited thereby. Our only criticism 
on the action of the Board of Education is that they should 
have restricted the age to twelve. In rural districts the boys 
leave school very early, and we therefore think that eleven 





youching for the exact accuracy of details, undertakes to 





would have been a better age-limit. 
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Times oD Tuesday published from its Berlin corre- 
dent an estimate of German naval construction for the 
” ear 1906-7. Such construction is governed by the 
ssancisl J of 1900, and the new constructions under that law 
~~ fall due this year comprise two battleships, one large 
on two small cruisers, and two divisions of torpedo-boats. 
a large cruiser, however, is regarded as an actual 
Pa to the strength of the Navy, the other con- 
tructions being destined to take the place of superannuated 
a Constructions under the law of 1900 will go on till 
= + 1917; but meanwhile there are rumours of a new 
- ill in the near future, rumours which, coming from 
oy Party, who have an authoritative voice in the 
an may be taken with some seriousness. It is believed 
that the new Bill, if introduced, will be mainly concerned 
with naval fortifications along the coasts of the North Sea 
and the Baltic. As a result of recent manceuvres, both 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven are regarded as vulnerable, and 
the progressive school of naval thought has long been 
strongly in favour of strengthening their defences. 


The Times of Wednesday contained an article from its 
Military Correspondent on “ Moltke and Over-sea Thvasion re 
which is well worthy the attention of all interested in national 
defence. He shows from Moltke’s correspondence that in 
1964the Chief of the Prussian General Staff was prepared, 
practically without a fleet, to tow an army corps over strange 
waters, which he did not command, for the purpose of sub- 
jugating an armed and virtually insular State. It was a 
deliberately worked out plan, all the perils being foreseen and 
discounted. This being so, an invasion of England can never 
be pronounced impossible, and must be regarded as one of 
the contingencies of war. It is a project on which two of the 
greatest masters of strategy, Moltke and Napoleon, have been 
agreed, and before we differ from them we should remember 
that the problem of invasion must be studied, not from our 
own point of view, but from thai of the enemy. Upon such 
a subject we should refuse to accept dogmatism, and we 
should so “organise the land forces in this country that the 
very inception of plans like those of Moltke should be made 
as unattractive as possible.” 


We wish to call attention to the remarkable sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Carlisle last Sunday, and reported 
on p. 5 of Tuesday's Times. Dealing at length with the 
question of “ passive resistance,’ the Bishop admitted that 
“there were times when, in the interests of law, resistance to 
it became imperative; when, for the preservation of liberty, 
disobedience was a duty; when for the sake of truth they 
must defy man that they might obey God.” But he was 
inclined to believe that under a Constitutional Government 
such times and circumstances never occurred, for the essence 
of such government was that it afforded abundant oppor- 
tunities for abolishing bad laws and substituting good laws in 
their place. The contentions which were valid in the case of 
Hampden, Pym, or the seven Bishops—i.e., that the laws 
against which they protested were not laws at all, but violated 
the Constitution—were not possible in the case of the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” or of resistance to the ritual decisions or the 
Vaccination or Education Laws. Whether good or bad, they 
were unquestionably laws, constitutionally enacted. The 
essential evil of “ passive resistance” could best be realised 
by imagining it universal, when it would imperil the con- 
tinuance of social order. 


The need for a new Scottish Universities Act, or at least an 
Act amending that of 1889, is insisted on by a Scottish corre- 
spondent of the Times in Tuesday’s issue. The Scottish 
Universities, in the view of the writer, have relapsed into the 
torpor which marked them before 1889. This stagnation he 
attributes to the fact that, by the terms of its constitution, no 
University can take any important step without consulting all 
the others, a condition which delays necessary reforms 
and leads to administrative paralysis. Furthermore, the 
position in which the Carnegie Trustees have found them- 
selves has brought about something like a crisis. Owing to 
the greater numbers of the applicants for remission of fees, 
to the increase in the number of classes, and in some 
Universities to the raising of fees per student, the resources 
at the disposal of the Trustees are practically exhausted. 
They have accordingly been obliged to appeal to the 





University authorities to make arrangements to prevent the 
indefinite extension of fee remission, and for the moment to 
restrict the number of their beneficiaries. A real settlement 
of the difficulties involved in this situation cannot, we are 
convinced, be reached without legislation modifying the con- 
stitution of the Universities. 





During the past week the Spectator Experimental Company 
have been at Aldershot, and have had the honour of being 
attached to the Ist Battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
(unquestionably one of the finest infantry regiments in the 
world), in order that the Company’s competence might be 
tested by Sir John French himself. Colonel Pollock, in an 
interesting letter which we publish in another column, 
describes the details of the field day held on Wednesday. We 
note that, as in all recorded cases since sham fights were first 
invented, there seems to be some controversy as to whether the 
scheme conditions could have occurred in actual war, and, there- 
fore, as to whether they were reasonable. That, however, is a 
comparatively unimportant matter. The really important thing 
in a field day is not the winning or losing, but the behaviour 
of the troops as a whole. 





On the previous day Sir John French, inspecting the 
Company after he had witnessed them at work, addressed 
the men in very complimentary terms. According to 
a report which appeared in the Westminster Gazette, he 
declared “that he had been more than surprised by the 
excellent manner in which they had acquitted themselves. 
They had improved each time he had seen them, and fully 
deserved the position in which they found themselves that 
day of drilling with the Foot Guards. Colonel Pollock’s 
anticipations in regard to them had been amply realised, and 
they had proved themselves worthy of taking their place by 
the side of any of the Regular troops.” This is high praise 
indeed, and may, we think, fairly be taken as a complete justifi- 
cation of our Experiment. The British Army has no more com- 
petent General than Sir John French. Moreover, he is a soldier 
who is not intent on making pleasant speeches or on inviting 
popularity in any form. We may, therefore, feel certain that 
he would not have used the expressions he did unless he meant 
them to the last word. We can only end by expressing our 
gratitude to Sir John French for the rigorous tests to which he 
subjected the Spectator Company, and also to the distinguished 
regiment to which they had the honour to be attached, and 
which showed them so much kindness and hospitality. 


The Times of Tuesday contained a letter addressed to the 
Home Secretary by the hon. secretary of the Humanitarian 
League on the subject of imprisonment for debt. The Debtors 
Act of 1869 gave to County Courts jurisdiction to commit any 
debtor “ who either has or has had since the date of the order 
or judgment the means to pay the sum in respect of which he 
has made default.” Now, “however honest a man may be, if 
he has not money enough ¢o pay all his debts he must leave 
some unpaid,” and the most innocent of people may come 
within the words of the Act. Moreover, as “A County Court 
Judge” points out in the same issue, many Courts use the 
Act as a kind of screw to compel the friends of the debtor to 
pay for him. During last year 11,405 persons were sent to 
prison for inability to pay their debts, and of these 7,851 
served the whole term of their sentence. We entirely agree 
with these correspondents that it is time to get rid of the 
anomaly which allows a man to lose his character for a debt 
of a shilling, and plays into the hands of moneylenders, pack- 
men, canvassers, and the “other harpies who prey upon the 
working classes.” alte abed 

It is with deep regret that we reeord the death of Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman, which occurred at Marienbad on 
Thursday afternoon. The sympathy of the whole nation will 
be with the Prime Minister in the terrible blow that has fallen 
on him. It is true that the blow was not unexpected, but all who 
have been engaged in a long struggle for life will know that 
months of anxiety, and even of resignation, give little mitiga- 
tion of grief in the supreme hour. We can only hopo that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman may find in the discharge of 
his arduous public duties some relief for his great sorrow. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PAN-GERMANISM, HOLLAND, AND BELGIUM. 


YVES GUYOT, the well-known French states- | M. Guyot’s prophecy as to the course of German 

e man and economist, publishes an article in the | we realise that a very great deal can be said in its su 
September Nineteenth Century which is well worth the | Undoubtedly there is a very large party in P 
attention of all students of international affairs. The | dreads the absorption of the Roman Catholic 
article, suggested by a previous article in the Nineteenth | the Austrian Empire. They hold that suc 
Century on “The Absorption of Holland by Germany,” would give a perfectly different complexion to 
begins by pointing out the enormous importance of the| Empire. But those North and Eastern @ 


Dutch ports, and also of Antwerp, to German commerce. 
In spite of the fact that the German Government has done 
its best to turn the stream of German commerce into 
German channels, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp 
are still the gates by which German merchandise seeks 
foreign lands. In other words, the products of the great 
manufacturing centres that fill the Rhine Valley insist on 
seeking their easiest outlet to the sea in what are in 
essence Rhine ports. This fact M. Guyot evidently 
believes has come to be realised by the Emperor and the 
German Government. They have now little hope that they 
will be able to make their new port of Emden a serious 
rival to Rotterdam or Antwerp. 


M. Guyot notes that the absorption of Holland, 
and even of Belgium, is part of the dream of the Pan- 
Germans. They desire those two countries, as well as 
“ Switzerland, Austria-Hungary and Servia, Roumania 
and Bulgaria.” Asa rule, those who are alarmed by the 
dreams of the Pan-Germans believe that if the death of 
the present Emperor of Austria causes, as it well may, a 
ferment in the Austrian Empire, Germany will take the 
opportunity of absorbing at any rate the German portions 
of the Dual Empire, including Trieste. M. Guyot, how- 
ever—and here we are inclined to agree with him—does 
not believe in the break-up of the Austrian Empire. In 
addition he holds that the Emperor William will be far- 
sighted enough not to base his foreign policy on the 
assumption that the existing German Empire could absorb 
to its advantage some twenty millions of Roman Catholic 
subjects. But though he holds that Germany will refuse 
to enter upon any such adventure, he thinks that it is 
quite possible that William II. will take advantage of 
the death of Francis Joseph or of any disturbance in the 
status quo in Austria to pose before the world as acting a 
part of great generosity and of great disinterestedness. 
Let us quote M. Guyot’s own words :— 

“Tl désavouera, avec l’emphase qui le caractérise, le pan- 
germanisme, quoiqu’il se soit développé sous son wil paternel. I] 
déclarera, pour l’empire d’Autriche, que non seulement il n’en veut 
pas le démembrement, mais qu’il en est le plus fidéle soutien! Pour 
Trieste, il fera l’étonné. Songerait-il donc a prendre une ville que 
revendiquel’Italie, une puissance dela triplealliance? Quand ilaura 
éblouile monde de sa générosité, quand il aura dissipé les inquiétudes 
habilement préparées et amassées, quand il aura provoqué de toutes 
parts un mouvement de soulagement, il peut se retourner et dire 
aux autres nations: ‘Maintenant que vous étes rassurés, vous ne 
pouvez avoir d’objection 4 ce que la Hollande (et peut-étre la Bel- 
gique) entrent dans le Zollverein allemand en attendant une 
annexion plus intime!’ Et il peut s’imaginer que l’opinion pub- 
lique de l’Autriche, de la France, de I’Italie et peut-étre d’autres 
pays éprouverait alors une telle satisfaction d’avoir échappé aux 
dangers qu'elle envisageait, qu'elle serait toute préte a dire: ‘Ce 
n’est que cela! faites !’” 

The European Powers, that is, will be so astonished at the 
moderation of the German Emperor in not attempting to 
found a great Central European State which would over- 
shadow the rest of the world that they will be content to 
see Holland, and possibly Belgium, enter the German 
Zollverein, and the foundations laid for an even more 
intimate political connexion. The obvious answer to this 
suggestion is that Holland would never dream of assenting 
to it, and that the same remark applies to Belgium. 
M. Guyot by no means loses sight of the love of liberty 
and independence which belongs to the Dutch ; but in spite 
of this, he seems to dread the possibility of their being 

artly cajoled and partly forced into a union with Germany. 
He also cites the unwise attitude taken up towards England 
during the Boer War by both States as a proof that the 
foreign problems with which they have to deal are not 
approached by them with a due regard to their essential 
interests. Both the Dutch and the Belgians ought, he 
declares, to realise that England is their safeguard. Yet 


° . o | 
article by declaring that in the last resort ¢ 
the independence of Holland and Belgium ie wake 
in that which is the raison d’étre of the entente aun 
between France and Britain. cordials 


Though we must not be taken to endorse absolute] 
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oppose expansion in the South might very well regard it 


with approval in Holland. In Holland the majority of the 
inhabitants are Protestant. There is yet another reaso 
why the Kaiser and the majority of the people of the 
present German Empire should prefer the absorption of 
Holland to the absorption of the German provinces of 
Austria. The Kaiser has always declared that Germany's 
future is on the sea, and the entry of Holland into the 
German Empire would immensely develop and strengthen 
Germany’s position as a naval Power. Besides giving her 
an enlarged coast-line and great ports with immense com. 
mercial connexions, it would also endow her with an over- 
sea Empire of great wealth, and with some thirty million 
inhabitants. If the German Empire were in the future to 
include Holland and the Dutch East Indies, who could 
venture to assert that the German aspiration to command 
the sea as well as the land would never be fulfilled? We 
are not at present willing to admit that the question will 
ever arise in the form in which M. Guyot has placed it 
before us,—tbat is, that the German Emperor will have the 
alternatives offered to him of either absorbing portions of 
Austria, or else of including Holland and Belgium in his 
Empire. Granted, however, that he were to be given 
these alternatives, and that he were compelled to make 
his choice, we agree with M. Guyot that an enlightened 
study of German interests would induce him to expand 
to the North-East rather than to the South-West, and 
to prefer Batavia even to Trieste. 


We do not doubt that many people will tell us that the 
question which we are now discussing is not at present 
one of practical politics, and that it is never likely 
to become one. It will be urged—and this is the view 
which we do not doubt appeals to many of our statesmen— 
that the German Emperor will before long have so many 
urgent domestic problems and difficulties to deal with that 
he will have no time to think about choices between 
the Tyrol and Trieste, or Holland and Antwerp. Students 
of internal German affairs say, and no doubt with truth, 
that there is a growing desire among the people of Germany 
to obtain a larger part in the control of thgir own affairs, 
and that this fact, coupled with the growth of Socialism 
and with the unrest already stirred by events in Russia, 
and likely to be still further stirred, will create a situation 
in German home politics which will require all the care 
and ability of the Kaiser and his present advisers. With 
a portion of these arguments we are in agreement. 
We fully realise that there are political developments in 
Germany which are likely to cause anxiety to the Emperor, 
and in the near future to make his present system of 
government extremely difficult. Where we do not agree 
is in the suggestion that those internal difficulties 
are likely to prevent the Emperor from contemplating 
schemes for Imperial expansion. On the contrary, we 
believe that the internal difficulties will have exactly 
the opposite effect, and will incline him to think 
that the moment has come for getting rid of social 
restlessness and home troubles »y what he will regard 
as the policy of uniting the German people in another 
step towards the fulfilment of their high destiny. 
It is a commonplace among the political philosophers 
who, it is understood, exercise a considerable influence on 
the Kaiser's mind that the desire for liberty and self- 
government and so forth are not realities, but merely 
symptoms that a nation has come to the end of a certain 
stage in its development, and is ready to make a new 
advance. The bees are uneasy and quarrelsome just before 
theyswarm. There is of course nothing new in such ideas. 
Autocracies in all ages have felt the need for finding some 
substitute for the anodyne, as they would call it, of self- 
government. Napoleon III. found it necessary every six 





apparently they are far from doing this. He ends his 
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Liberals and Radicals think such ideas 
foolish, or ruinous, or what you will, does 
prevent them from being entertained 
lin, where democratic ideals are by no 


fact that English 
old-fashioned, or 
not, unfortunately, 
jn places such as Ber 
yeans in favour. 

We hold, then, that internal developments in Germany, 
-ctead of giving any security that the German Emperor 
ml keep quiet, are far more likely to stimulate him to 
br Fie will rely upon the fact that if Germany is 
—_ in some great and far-reaching adventure, the 
0 ‘ce of What he would call faction at home ‘will be stilled. 
Th dread of French revenge has for thirty years tended to 
ae the German Empire, and to keep down the demands 
of those who desire true self-government and the establish- 
ment of a liberal polity. Now that the fear of such 
revenge 1S dying out, partly owing to the obviously pacific 
character of the French Republic, and partly to the 
eclipse of her Russian ally, the supporters of German 
autocracy may consider that it will be necessary, on 
internal grounds, to give the German people something 
to occupy their minds and something to unite them in 


3 common aspiration. 





SOCIALISM AND THE POLITICAL PARTIES. 


VHE Master of Elibank has been called indiscreet for 
1 his speech in regard to the relations between Socialism 
and Liberalism. We do not, however, think that he 
deserves this description, even from the party point of 
view. It is best for parties, as well as for individuals, to 
face facts, and no one can deny that what the Master of 
Elibank stated were facts. In any case, from the wider 
point of view of public interest, he did good service in 
drawing attention to the real aims and objects of the 
Socialists. Though we are opposed as strongly as possible 
to these aims and objects, and believe that if the Socialist 
theories were carried into practice they would ruin the 
nation, we must not be held to condemn the Labour 
Members as a whole. We believe them, though politically 
mistaken, to be for the most part men of quite as high 
character as their fellow-politicians. They are sincere and 
honourable men, and truly anxious, according to their 
lights, todo their best for the country. We may say of 
them, indeed, as we should say of the aristocratic class 
politicians of the beginning and middle of the last century, 
that though they aim at class legislation, and at the 
bestowal of special privileges on a particular portion of the 
community, they do so unconsciously rather than con- 
sciously. Just as the squires in the “twenties” and 
“thirties” honestly believed that if the rural aristocracy 
flourished the nation as a whole must flourish, so Labour 
Members think that if the working man, or rather the 
Trade-Union working man, controls our politics all must 
be well. 

For the moment what we desire to consider is the 
position of the Socialists and independent Labour 
Members in our political system. Though to a large 
extent they owe their existence to Liberal votes and 
the support of the Liberal Party, their alliance with 
that party is at present by no means a firm one. In 
effect they stand between the two parties, and may be said 
to be putting themselves up toauction. They will ultimately 
give their support, both in the House and the country, to 
the party which promises them most. At the moment, 
they tell us openly that if the Liberals will not do their 
bidding they will destroy the Liberal Party, and make 
terms with the other side. The question, then, is—Which 
of the two great parties in the State will buy the Socialist 
vote? As Unionists, we trust most sincerely that it may 
not be the Unionist Party, for such a purchare would com- 
plete the ruin begun by Mr. Chamberlain aid the Tariff 
Reformers. Whichever party allies itself with the Socialists 
will be ruined thereby, for we are conviaced that though 
the Socialists may be a strong minority, they are a minority, 
and that the British people as a whole are not, and never 
will be, Socialists, and, moreover, will refuse their con- 
fidence to any party that adopts a definitely Socialistic 
programme. Englishmen and Scotsmen may be willing 
to call themselves Socialists, or to adopt on the platform 
or in the Press a certain number of the Socialist shibbo- 
leths, for our countrymen are exceedingly bad at political 


face to face with any real attempt to nationalise tho 
sources of wealth, and thus to abandon the individualistic 
basis of society, they invariably shrink back from the abyss. 
There is nothing commoner even now than to hear a man 
talk strong Socialism in the abstract, but whenever a 
concrete Socialist proposal is put forward to see him 
finding good practical reasons for condemning it. 

No doubt the temptation to a broken party like the 
Unionists to lean upon Socialist help will be very great. 
In all probability the course of events will be something 
of this kind. The Liberals will coquet with the Socialists, 
and will in appearance go some way towards meeting their 
demands. Sooner or later, however, the Socialists will 
demand something which the Liberals will not be willing 
to give, a split will then take place, and the Socialists 
will offer their aid to the: Unionists to turn out the 
Liberals. If the Unionists are wise, they will absolutely 
refuse to take advantage of such a situation, and will 
decline to “dish” the Liberals when they are acting on 
sound principles and making a stand against Collectivism. 
We fear, however, that Mr. Chamberlain and his followers 
will not be inclined to take this line, but will tell the 
Socialists, as, indeed, they have already told them, that 
Socialism can to a great extent be attained through Tariff 
Reform. As Mr. Chamberlain very truly pointed out 
at the beginning of the Session, Protection in effect 
does what the Trade-Union Socialists desire,—it prevents 
competition. Free imports can easily be represented 
as a kind of inanimate blacklegs who illegitimately enter 
the home market. Again, in a general tariff, as Mr. 
Balfour, following Mr. Chamberlain, hinted, we have a 
means of supplying the immense funds which will be 
required for such Socialistic legislation as old-age pensions, 
State housing, &c. There is, indeed, a natural affinity 
between Protection and Socialism, and therefore, as long 
as the Protectionists control the Unionist Party, we may 
expect to see overtures for co-operation between the 
Socialists and the Tariff Reformers. In reality, however, 
nothing could be more damaging to the Unionist Party 
than anything approaching such co-operation. The 
suspicion of an alliance with the Socialists and Labour 
Members would, we are convinced, drive from the party 
thousands of men who, though they may be somewhat 
confused as to the exact effect of Tariff Reform, are 
clearly determined to have nothing to do with such 
schemes as old-age pensions and the scattering of millions 
of public money upon the State-aided pauperisation of the 
people. 

If the Unionists desire to retain, or rather to regain, 
their hold upon the conservative and moderate section of 
the community, and to be what they ought to be, a Left- 
Centre party, they must reject all thought of using the 
Socialist vote to upset the Liberals, and must make their 
appeal direct to the moderate and individualist instincts of 
the nation. These instincts are, we believe, as strong as 
ever, and are bound sooner or later to find representation 
in our party system. If the Liberals quarrel with the 
Socialists, and the Unionists at the same time flatter and 
encourage the Labour Party, the Left-Centre men in the 
country will, since nothing better is open to them, throw 
themselves on to the Liberal side. If, on the other 
hand, the Unionists stand firm, there will be a great 
reaction in their favour, in spite of the fact that the 
Liberals ultimately refuse to tread the path of Socialism. 
The fact that they have gone some way down the road will 
be taken, and rightly taken, by the country as a proof that 
they are not quite to be trusted in this matter. But if 
the Unionists are to become once again the anti-Socialist 
and moderate party, it is essential that they shall drop 
Protection under any of its aliases, and shall reunite on a 
Free-trade basis. It will not be enough to abandon one 
side of Socialism; it must be abandoned as a whole, and 
with it Tariff Reform and all Mr. Chamberlain's amazing 
schemes for emptying the Treasury by Socialistic legisla- 
tion in order to get an excuse for a general tariff. If we 
may adopt a metaphor which endows an inanimate object 
with volition, we should say that the pendulum is longing 
to swing in the Unionist direction, but that it dare not do 
so until it is quite clear that the Unionists have abandoned 
the policy of Protection, Preference, and Tariff Reform, 
and will have nothing to do with Socialism, whatever the 
party and Parliamentary temptations to coquet with it, 





analysis and political logic. As soon, however, as they are 


and so “dish ”’ the Liberals. 
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THE RUSSIAN WELTER. 


as attempt on the life of the Russian Premier helps 
to clear up the situation a little, at least for observers 
in Western Europe. Throughout the progress of the 
Russian Revolution one singular feature has been the 
absence at once of recognised leaders and of any definite 
programme at which they are aiming. The Dumais not by 
itself a programme until its powers are defined. Even the 
Russian Government does not know the real chiefs of the 
movement, or it would arrest them ; and observers on the 
spot contradict each other with vague talk about “Socialists,” 
“ Social Democrats,” “ Anarchists,” and “peasants,” the 
last of whom are supposed to be seeking only possession of 
the land. Sometimes it is even denied that there are any 
leaders or any parties properly so called, all movements, 
however startling, and all crimes, however dreadful, being 
attributed to local hatreds, or “ instigation” from unknown 
quarters. The reckless attempt to remove M. Stolypin, 
which ended in his escape unharmed and the murder of 
thirty persons who were not even threatened, seems, 
however, to prove that the revolutionaries receive orders 
from some secret authority, and are pursuing a clearly 
defined plan of campaign. There was no special 
reason for killing M. Stolypin except his official 
rank. He had ordered no massacres, tortured no indi- 
viduals, and held out no threats against prominent revolu- 
tionaries. He is not even a reactionary, for he looks 
forward, in words at least, to many of the reforms which the 
revolutionaries desire, but which the group above him at 
Peterhof will not as yet concede. The revolutionaries may 
distrust him, but have no particular reason for hating him. 
They must, therefore, have attacked him in pursuance of 
a plan; and after carefully studying their acts and the 
menaces which they occasionally circulate, we take it that 
the plan must be something of this kind. Their real chiefs, 
whoever they are, are encouraging the peasantry to 
seize the land and drive out the landlords by a general 
uprising after the harvest, and they are persuading the 
private soldiery, who are only peasants in uniform, not to 
interfere with that widespread movement, not, as they 
phrase it in circulars which are distributed in every 
barrack, to fire upon their own fathers and brothers, who 
are seeking only their rights. This rising cannot, how- 
ever, be carried out for two months, as the peasantry 
must get in their crops or starve, and the revolutionaries 
are trying intermediately to cut the sinews of the 
official organisation. They have decided to kill the ablest 
and most prominent of the bureaucracy, together with the 
most tyrannical of the Generals, and thus to establish a 
terror which will render the action of the autocracy feeble 
and uncertain. They have hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
adherents who are ready to sacrifice their lives if only they 
may inflict vengeance for their own wrongs or those of 
their kinsfolk, or in some cases those of their compatriots ; 
and day by day they kill off the most prominent men in 
Russia. Nearly a hundred of them have perished already, 
not to reckon the immense number of those who have 
fallen, as it were incidentally, during the progress of the 
assassinations. Modern science has furnished them with 
a terrible weapon—the small bombshell filled with picric 
acid or other high explosive—which it is most difficult to 
avoid ; and they rely on the quiescence of the population, 
who are so penetrated with hatred of the officials and of 
the more brutal of the Generals that they will make no 
effort to defend either, or to arrest the assassins as they 
fly into hiding. Those who order these “ executions ” 
think that the fear of them will cow their ablest opponents 
and render them unwilling to carry out any effective 
policy of repression. 

If this is the plan of the revolutionaries—and it certainly 
explains the facts—it is, we imagine, without any close 
precedent in history. The men who ordered the Roman 
proscriptions drew up their lists in secret, but they were 
themselves the chiefs of the State and employed military 
force. The French revolutionists, except in the single 
instance of the September massacre of prisoners already 
arrested, murdered their enemies through the agency of 
Tribunals or Commissioners, who, though they resembled 
assassins in motive, derived their terrible powers from the 
law, and endeavoured in the majority of cases to find 


the revolutionaries in Russia; but th , 
assassins, upon principles and methods which, inet u 
in, would destroy society by rendering the puni ‘ sis 
crime impossible. In Poland, for example, the a 
the police for being policemen, oppressive mA 
doubt, but still men under legal authority. rn 
country they would rouse a passion of abhorrener. other 
would at once arrest their action and tranefor el hich 
from the oppressed to their victims. But in Russia 4 : 
evident that the hatred of the governing class has att. 
deep that both the “ intellectuals” and the pated a. 2 
assassination as a justifiable, because unavoidable incid 
in a social war. The people, habitually docile and som 
abiding, have thrown off the chains, whether of relig; > 
of habit, and judge the struggle between themselves ‘i 
the reactionaries without reference to legality, or ont 
the instinctive ideas of right and wrong. We may lea 
from this how terrible the oppression has been which om 
transformed millions of quiet and industrious folk hitherto 
only too submissive to authority, into mental accomplices 
of murder. We hesitate to believe that a whole people 
can lose its reason; but we confess that we are a 
surprised when we hear men, like the correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, who really know all classes in Russia 
declare that the people have been stricken with a “ murder 
mania.” They have not been so stricken ; but it is clear 
that their consciences, like those of their opponents, have 
been temporarily paralysed. 
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If this frightful condition of opinion continues, what 
will be the end? One can hardly doubt that it will be 
civil war. It is always possible, as we have so often 
observed, that the nation in its death-throe may produce a 
strong man who will restore order by other means than 
the bullet and the loaded whip, who will find a method of 
giving the peasants the land without general confiscation 
—that is, we believe, always possible by a broad system 
of perpetual leases, or, as they are all called in Scotland 
feus—who will restore obedience in the Army bya sufficient 
but more lenient discipline, and who will abolish once and 
for ever the system of “administrative punishment,” 
which makes of every official a petty Czar. But failing 
the emergence of a great man, we see no other process 
than civil war through which order and content can be 
restored. The people, excited to madness, and with just 
reason for their excitement, are little likely to give way 
and submit for another generation or two to a system 
they have learned to detest. On the other hand, the 
bureaucracy are as brave as their enemies, and consider 
the preservation of the “system” a matter of life and 
death for them. The soldiery are not agreed as to 
the necessity of mutiny, and the two forces, equally 
brave and equally strong—for those who adhere to the 
Government are armed, and their multitudinous opponents 
are not—must ultimately come into full collision. Then 
the stronger will win, as they would in an invasion, and 
the winners will remake Russia according to their leaders’ 
ideas of what Russia ought to be. They may make a Con- 
stitutional Government—though Constitutions do not rise 
at first out of civil war—or they may make a Federal 
Republic, or—and this is one of the probable possibilities— 
they may make a new Monarchy, to be controlled by a new 
dynasty. The one thing which, as we judge, cannot happen 
is a despairing return to the old method. A new spirit 
has passed into the people, and even the reactionaries 
perceive that repression will give them only a momentary 
security. The system which sacrificed everything— 
freedom, prosperity, and that sense of security which 
is the charm of civilised life—to external grandeur 
perished when that grandeur collapsed under the blows of 
the Japanese. The birth of the new system is being 
accomplished amidst horrible agonies, but that it will be 
accomplished we can feel no reasonable doubt. The 
Roman Empire perished through the incessant onrush 
of swarms of invaders ; but Russia cannot be invaded, and 
we, at least, are unable to believe that its hundred and 
twenty millions are utterly incapable of organising 4 
system of government which shall bear a fair relation 
to their genius and their aspirations. The Russians are 
pot an inferior people, though they are a terribly 
ignorant one. 








rosecutors and some modicum of evidence capable of 
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THE STANNARD CASE. 


§ week we have been given a remarkable insight 
T into the el gr of a ere ~ 

em of the Congo State. 16 7. a 
tannard, the missionary whose recent trial on a charge of 
criminal libel has been followed with interest by all who 
are disquieted by the present state of affairs in that country, 
has published @ full account of his case. It is true, of 
course, that it is an . parte —r e pA mye to = 

stamp of accuracy, and we sha greatly 
ed be it is FP borne out in full by the official Report 
which the British Vice-Consul, who was appointed by his 
Majesty’s Government to act as counsel for ihe accused, 
will no doubt make to the Foreign Office. We believe it 
to be so important that the British people should realise 
the negation of all law and decency which is involved in 
King Leopold’s rule on the Congo that we propose to 
retell the story. 

Mr. Stannard, who is a missionary at Baringa, was one 
of those who gave evidence before the Commission of 
Inquiry which went out to the Congo State in the autumn 
of 1904. The Abir Concession Company had for some 
time past been remarkable, even on the Congo, for the 
violence and barbarity of its methods. It had o— 

ree of its own irregulars to extort rubber from the 
tan and when these ruffians were found insufficient 
it received permission from a District — 

use Government troops for the purpose. n this com- 
athe the Congo ~~ tans is the largest shareholder, 
and all reports of ~ .—* were gy A the 
uthorities as falsehoods. ‘Then came the 1904 Com- 
chuion, which invited the missionaries to give evidence, 
and heard enough to desire the evidence of native 
witnesses. Mr. Stannard and his friends sent out 
messengers for this purpose, and the director of the 
Abir Company on yr sens to or their efforts 
by raising unfounded charges against the missionaries, 
which the Commission refused to listen to. Some of the 
worst outrages had been committed at the little town of 
Bolima, and Lontulu, the chief, and some twenty of his 

ple came py - ——— 2 — M. en 

d been chief of the police in that district, and the 
evidence mainly concerned his doings. The natives, 
according to Mr. Stannard, only gave evidence under 
promise of immunity, of which the Commission, who seem 
to have been honestly anxious to get at the truth, readily 
assured them. Mr. Stannard, who naturally imagined 
that the evidence taken by the Commission would be 
ere y sent f ra — ee eee he 

Jngland a report of the whole proceedings, whic e 
rightly regarded as a privileged me The Com- 
mission declared the whole system in vogue in the Abir 
Company’s territory to be grossly illegal, and the friends 
of reform may well have imagined that half the battle had 
been gained. 

Their optimism, however, was not justified. “Within 
three months after the departure of the Commission,” 
says Mr. Stannard, “the whole system was in full swing.” 
M. Hagstrom was promoted to be Commandant, and pre- 
sently he appeared in the Bolima district, accompanied by 
the Abir Company's director and fifty armed men, and 
yom to arrest the unfortunate native witnesses who 

ad given evidence. Mr. Stannard reported the matter 
tothe Congo Reform Association, and also to the Governor- 
General, from whom he got no answer. Instead, how- 
ever, he received from that functionary what he describes 
as a “charming letter” inviting his co-operation in 
pointing out outrages committed on natives. Early in 
the present year the Governor-General, during a visit to 

ringa, mentioned to Mr. Stannard that Commandant 
Hagstrom was about to bring a charge of criminal 
libel against him, and went on to ask for further 
co-operation in the exposure of illegalities. Then began 
& very curious set of incidents. Every effort was 
made by the law officers to get Mr. Stannard to con- 
vict himself in a prior examination as to what he had 
written. Mr. Stannard, meanwhile, was preparing to go 
home on holiday, and had got as far as Stanley Pool, when 
he was informed that if he went to Boma he should not be 
allowed to leave the country, since he was wanted in the 
Hagstrom libel case, the trial of which would take place 
at Coquilhatville in the latter part of April. Legal 
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procedure in the Congo is evidently a strange product. 
The date and place of trial are fixed before the warrant 
is issued. 

Mr. Stannard was compelled to stay on in the country, 
and the trial duly began on June 15th and finished on 
June 25th. The charge was one of “ imputing maliciously 
and publicly to Commandant Hagstrom... .. . precise 
acts of a nature which attacked his honour or his position, 
and exposed him to public contempt.” He was also 
charged with accusing the same officer, after the Commis- 
sion had left, of arresting witnesses who had given 
evidence, and of continuing the traditional methods of the 
Abir Company. Mr. Stannard had assumed that the 
evidence taken by the Commission would be published, 
but since no publication had taken place he could make no 
plea of privilege. His defence was to justify and prove his 
allegations, but this course presented certain difficulties. 
He had no copy of the Commission’s evidence. Since 
King Leopold had refused the request of the British 
Minister in Brussels to supply him with that evidence, it 
was not likely that his deputies on the Congo would grant 
the same request to a plain British subject. The difficulty 
of proving his case from independent evidence lay in 
the fact that the native witnesses had been intimi- 
dated, and that, in particular, the chief Lontulu, 
having suffered deportation and imprisonment, was 
afraid to stand by the evidence given by him before 
the Commission. The onus probandi being put on Mr. 
Stannard, he could not substantiate his statements, though 
it is to be noted that the prosecution made no attempt to 
deny the general charges. It was admitted that massacres 
had taken place at Bolima, and that Commandant 
Hagstrom had been at the head of the invading force. 
All that was denied was that certain atrocities mentioned 
in Lontulu’s evidence had taken place on that particular 
occasion. The result of the trial was that Mr. Stannard 
was condemned to a fine of £40 and costs, with the alterna- 
tive of a term of imprisonment. Having deposited the 
amount of his fine as security and paid the costs of the 
trial, he has been permitted to appeal. 


In our opinion, Mr. Stannard has behaved throughout 
with courage and good sense, and has suffered very 
scandalous treatment. If his trial is a fair specimen of 
the judicial system which that enlightened State has 
created, then we do not know whether to be more amazed 
oramused. A prosecution on a criminal charge is treated 
as a Ministerial act, to be arranged by the Government to 
suit the convenience of the officials concerned. It caste, 
however, a lurid light on the nature of King Leopold's 
zeal for reform. The two Commissions which he has sent 
out with a great protestation of honest anxiety have been 
used merely as screens behind which the old scandals can 
continue unchecked. He has refused to publish the 
evidence which in all honesty they collected, and their 
recommendations have been either neglected or so amended 
as to be made unrecognisable. And now comes this 
new revelation, which shows that the local authorities on 
the Congo are ably seconding their superior in the game of 
blind-man’s-buff. A Commission calls for native witnesses, 
finds certain practices proven, and condemns them un- 
hesitatingly. They are hardly out of the country before 
the man who was responsible for the practices is promoted, 
his policy is encouraged, and the unfortunate native wit- 
nesses are punished for giving evidence. Jeshurun, having 
waxed fat, is beginning to kick with some vigour. Sir 
Edward Grey, on the presentation of the British Vice- 
Consul’s Report, will have a chance of inquiring into these 
mischievous antics, and he may be trusted not to fail in 
his duty. 





POOR LAW EXPENDITURE. 


T may seem unnecessary to say anything about Poor 
Law administration when a strong Commission is 
investigating the whole subject. But the success of that 
Commission’s work will very much depend upon the extent 
to which the public are prepared for the conclusions stated 
in the Report. Without some such preparation they are 
not unlikely to be put aside as too sweeping to yield 
matter for legislation, or as covering too much ground 
to be treated at one time. Then we have the usual 
story of parts of the question being treated without 
reference to the whole,—a process which commonly 
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ministers to nothing but legislative confusion. We 
are not at all inclined, therefore, to discourage 
discussion of the question merely because a Royal 
Commission has been appointed to consider it. Royal 
Commissions are not juries,—bound to dismiss from their 
minds everything that is not brought before them in the 
evidence. On the contrary, their business is to collect 
information from all quarters, whether it be included in 
the shorthand writers’ notes or scattered over newspapers 
and reviews. Their Reports, when they come, will be 
valuable in direct proportion to the area of the surveys 
on which they are founded. This is quite reason enongh 
for calling attention to the figures which Mr. Gogay has 
quoted in two letters to the Times. They are certainly 
startling,—so startling, indeed, that if no Royal Com- 
mission were sitting there might be some risk of their 
leading to ill-considered attempts at reducing them. As 
it is, however, there is no danger of anything of this sort. 
With a Royal Commission actually sitting, a Government 
which has quite enough on its hands already is not likely 
to take up prematurely the reorganisation of poor relief. 


We are compelled to say that Mr. Gogay begins his first 
letter with a very misleading comparison. The social and 
economic effects, he writes, of the English Poor Law “can 
be best grasped by comparing its annual cost with the 
annual revenue of some of the Kingdoms and Republics of 
the world.” Unfortunately, this comparison has no real 
value. It may seem strange that we should spend on our 
paupers as much as the kingdom of Holland spends on its 
entire population, or that Hamburg, which has about as 
many inhabitants as England has paupers, should keep 
the city going for about a third of the sum which we lay 
out on the latter class alone. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, shows us that the two expenditures have nothing in 
common. The ordinary population keeps itself; the 
pauper population has to be kept by the community. The 
objects on which the money is spent have no relation to 
one another. The only comparison that is of the least use 
is a comparison between the pauper expenditure of England 
and that of other countries, and to institute even this 
would require, if it were to serve any useful end, accurate 
information as to what each country gets in return for its 
outlay. The figures given in Mr. Gogay’s first letter may 
therefore be put aside. It is only those given in his second 
that call for notice. 

Here we dismiss comparisons, and are concerned only 
with such considerations as the actual cost of our Poor 
Law administration, and its relation to what that adminis- 
tration cost in previous years, and to what we get for our 
money. The most disturbing, perhaps, of Mr. Gogay’s 
statements is this :—* In 1864 the cost of 999,400 paupers 
was 6,423,381; in 1904 the cost of 769,029 paupers was 
£13,369,494.” In forty years, that is, the cost had more than 
doubled, though the paupers it had to provide for were fewer 
by something like a fifth. How is it that it costs more in 
proportion to keep many paupers than to keep few? This 
rule applies to no other class. In schools, in hospitals, in 
every way in which people are brought together, the cost 

r head decreases as the number maintained increases. 
What is therein poor relief to make it an exception to this 
universal rule? The answer that will be given, probably, 
is that paupers are much better cared for than they once 
were, and no doubt if the comparison is made with the 
state of things before 1834, or with the years of uncertainty 
and experiment which immediately followed 1834, this is 
true. But why should it be true as regards 1864? That 
was a fairly enlightened period ; the general principles of 
poor relief were as well understood then as they are now, 
and yet the cost of poor relief has more than doubled. 
One of the many particulars which go to make up this 
increase is the cost of superintendence. In 1864 close 
upon a million paupers required an army of officials, to 
maintain which the community had to provide £696,098. 
In 1904 a little over three-quarters of a million paupers 
required an army of officials, on the maintenance of which 
the community had to spend £2,358,851. “So that for 
looking after 230,371 fewer paupers the officials had a rise 
of £1,662,753.” We do not say, of course, that the better 
part were not worth the money. Possibly the fall in the 
number of paupers may have been due in part to the 
stricter discipline which the increased staff made it possible 


———___ 
present temper of the public seems little likely to be 

for. It may be, of course, that the cost of superintenge 
grows as it becomes more scientific and efficient, and if 
difference between the figures just given were en 
amount we should willingly acquiesce in this ex lanati “4 
But where the difference is so great it is difficult to 
this. That superintendence should cost over a... 
and a half more than it cost at a time when there — 
one-fifth more paupers to be looked after is a fact that 
calls for very much more investigation than it has 
received. yet 

Building is another item which offers a wide field of 
speculation as to the real significance of the foie 
There is more uncertainty about this than about super 
intendence because no one seems to know how far the mi 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board correspond 
with the sums actually spent by the Guardians, \; 
Gogay says that he has “seen it stated” that the schools 
built by the Poplar Guardians at Hutton, in Essex, cost 
£200,000, thoughtheamount sanctioned by the Local Govern. 
ment Board was only £156,545. This seems an enormous 
discrepancy, but, as the President of the Local Govern. 
ment Board declared himself unable to state exactly how 
much was spent on them, we do not know how near it 
comes to the truth. If we take the larger figure, it works 
out at over £320 per bed for the six hundred and twenty. 
four children actually in the schools. Now when we 
remember that two cottages can be built for about this 
sum, it seems strange that it should cost as much to 
house half a child as to house a labourer and his 
family. The only explanation that we can think of jg 
that the diminution in the number of paupers between 
1864 and 1904 was the result of habits of thrift 
and independence formed in such costly buildings. We 
fear, however, that this cause has already ceased to 
operate, and that the number of paupers is once mor 
rising. On no other ground can we imagine it possible to 
set up any defence for this vast outlay. There is no 
object in bringing up pauper children in the midst of 
machinery and appliances which they will never see in 
their own homes. To do so would be of no practical 
advantage to them. They will have to adapt their know. 
ledge to the very different conditions which prevail in their 
own homes, and in order to do this they must unlearn 
most of what they have learned. Every item in the 
processes of cookery or house-cleaning is unlike anything 
that they will ever be called upon to put in practice, and 
even in the case of boys, who will not be placed in the same 
circumstances as girls, there seems no reason why they 
should be brought up under conditions so entirely unlike 
those with which they are likely to make acquaintance in 
practice. 

We hope, therefore, that the attention which is from time 
to time attracted to Poor Law matters will bear more fruit 
in the future than it has in the past. If this cost answered 
the main purpose of all Poor Law expenditure, and tended to 
lessen the numbers of those who come upon the rates, we 
should have no great desire to see it reduced. It might 
in the end prove a real economy, since the community 
might be more prosperous with a few paupers who costa 
great deal than with many who individually cost but little. 
The one test of pauper administration is declining numbers. 
If that test is satisfied, things are going well. At present, 
however, we see on all sides the evidence of an opposite 
tendency. The expenses of Poor Law administration grow 
in both ways. More money is spent, and the paupers on 
whom we spend it are beginning to increase in numbers. 
That is as unsatisfactory a condition of things as can well 
be imagined, and to return to it from time to time will, 
as we hope, prove the best way of securing public atten- 
tion for the Report of the Royal Commission when it 
comes. 








MR. ROOSEVELT’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 

r ie newspapers have given very short sbrift to President 
Roosevelt's proposal to establish a new system of spell- 

ing in official documents emanating from the White House, 

and whether the President, in the face of so much opposi- 

tion, will think it advisable to press his reforms is doubtfal. 

What is a little strange in the chorus of angry surprise 





to enforce. But the difference in the figures calls for an 
explanation, which it has not yet received, and in the 





which has gone up over Mr. Roosevelt's announcement is 
the general assumption that he is advocating something new. 
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The list of words which are to be spelt differently in future 
bas been pulled to pieces and examined as if Mr. Roosevelt 


of his own initiative had arbitrarily selected two or three 
hundred words to the spelling of which he had taken a 
rsonal dislike, and had announced that he was not going to 
stand any more nonsense from them, but in future would 
Il them precisely as he chose. What has happened is 
something very different. We have not been given in the 
messages Which have reached usa full list of the three hundred 
words which Mr. Roosevelt has approved of as a preliminary 
selection; but out of those which have been mentioned there 
js not one change which has not been fully debated before by 
dictionary-makers, and probably there are very few which have 
not been actually used in printed documents,—even perhaps 
in documents of considerable antiquity. One of Mr. Roose- 
yelt’s critics remarks that the President’s plan “ breathes that 
scorn of history which is natural in a nation of yésterday, but 
is unacceptable to the old historic English nation.” There is 
a certain “scorn of history” in neglecting to notice that some 
of the methods of spelling suggested by Mr. Roosevelt are 
early English. 
There is no intention here of championing Mr. Roosevelt's 
proposal, which looks as if it would lead in the long run 
to a good deal of inconvenience and expense without any 
corresponding saving of time or trouble for the moment, 
But it is as well to look at the facts a little more 
closely without condemning offhand a number of proposals 
which apparently have the approval of such authorities on 
the history of the English language as Professor Skeat 
and Dr. Murray. When people talk a little rashly about 
abandoning the time-honoured method of spelling this or that 
word or class of words, they are apt to forget, not only that 
there are plenty of words the spelling of which has been 
changed during the past hundred years without anybody 
proving much the worse for it, but also that standardised 
spelling is a comparatively modern institution. Practically 
speaking, it began with Dr. Johnson. Those who object 
most strongly to any sort of “tinkering” or “tampering with 
the language of Shakespeare” may reflect that Shakespeare 
himself was so tolerant of change as to sign his own name in 
twenty-six different ways. The books which he read, and in 
which he saw the words printed that he used in writing his 
plays, were not consistent in their methods of presenting com- 
binations of letters to the reader. Imagine him, for instance, 
comparing parallel passagesin Purvey’s Recension of Wycliffe's 
translation of the Bible and Tyndale’s New Testament. The 
first would run:—“ But whanne Jhesus was come doun fro 
the hil, mych puple suede hym. And loo! a leprouse man 
cam and worschipide hym, and seide: Lord, if thou wolt, 
thou maist make me clene.” In Tyndale the same passage 
appears thus:—‘* When Jesus was come downe from the 
mountayne, moch people folowed him. And lo, ther cam a 
lepre and worsheped him saynge: Master, if thou wylt thou 
canst make me clene.” To which spelling, “puple” or 
“people,” would the student incline who read those two 
passages for the first time, knowing that the parent word was 
the Latin “populus”? If the first two vowels in “ people” 
are pronounced separately, instead of the “e” being 
lengthened and the “o” omitted, the resulting sound is practi- 
cally the same as “puple.” Would it occur to the student 
of the sixteenth century that of the two spellings, each of 
which probably sounded to him the same, one would some 
day be discarded as wrong, and the other selected as right, 
and then pronounced differently ? Probably he would resent 
the idea of dealing so arbitrarily with the time-honoured 
“puple.” He would not realise the need for a certain 
arbitrariness in dealing with different methods of spelling 
until he came to attempt the making of a dictionary. In the 
same way, those who are readiest to condemn as “ scornful 
innovations” or “ Americanisms” various suggestions for an 
altered orthography are apt to forget how arbitrary the 
greatest of English dictionary-makers occasionally was in his 
choice between variant spellings. It was Dr. Johnson who 
added the “k” to “ musick” and “ rhetorick ” and “ physick,” 
which before his day were more commonly spelt as we spell 
them now. “Labor” and “honor” and favor” irritate many 
readers, who style them Americanisms. But it was Dr. 
Johnson who introduced the unnecessary, though, perhaps, 
rather graceful “u,” and who wrote, in addition, “ authour ” 
and “errour” and “governour.” The last spelling has only 








dropped out of the English Prayer-book in the twentieth 
century. How many church-goers have noticed the change ? 

There are, as a fact, a large number of English words the 
spelling of which has been undergoing, and is now under- 
going, a series of changes, yet which very few readers or 
writers notice are being changed, simply because the change 
is coming about so slowly. If the same change that is now 
going on slowly were suddenly recommended, or commanded, 
there would probably be an outcry. Take, for example, the 
words “judgment,” “skillful,” “ dogmatize,” “fulness,” and 
“quartet.” Contrast with them “quartette,” “fullness,” 
“ dogmatise,” “skilful,” and “judgement.” Which is the 
old and which is the new spelling? Probably not one 
out of three ordinary educated men would care to risk 
his reputation on the orthography of all five. As to 
“kist” and “blusht,” which are two of the President's 
choices which have been subjected to much criticism, both 
forms are just as pleasant to see and hear as “kissed” and 
“blushed.” But it was not President Roosevelt who invented 
them. They belong to all the poets, ancient and modern, and 
perhaps they are only objected to because they do not seem 
to fit in quite properly with the prosiness of modern exist- 
ence. “When I kist her Jenny blusht” is clearly an opening 
for a lyric which would do credit to the most amorous; but it 
looks a little queer to write that “ this smart feuilleton is now 
being publisht on page 8.” As to other suggested changes, 
why should we oppose the dropping of the “a” out of the 
diphthong in “aesthetic” and “Aeolian” when we already 
have “celestial” and “penalise” and “Egypt”? Even in 
some of the articles in which the strongest objection has been 
taken to the elimination of the “a,” the writers, who would 
hate to be accused of dropping their “ h’s,” have argued this 
way and that way about “dipthongs.” Here and there, it 
must be owned, the suggested revision of the spelling is 
hideous. “Catalog” would only be admissible if the cutting 
off of the “ue” made the word more like the Greek, but it 
does not. As for “ program,” it is formed on the analogy of 
“epigram ”; but there is evidently a further change in store 
for it. It will follow the example of “ grogram,” and shorten 
itself into monosyllabic unseemliness. 

The truth is that the orthography of modern English 
provides, or would provide, a subject for discussion among 
Englishmen and Americans of established literary reputation 
which might have valuable results. Nor, probably, would the 
keenest opponent of Mr. Roosevelt's proposals object to the 
summoning of an International Conference to consider 
suggestions for changes in the conventional methods of 
spelling English words which might seem sensible or 
desirable. It would be satisfactory if on certain disputed 
points an opinion could be expressed which could be regarded 
as authoritative; more satisfactory still if certain ugly 
changes were by the same authority set aside. But Mr. 
Roosevelt's action, unfortunately, will not have the same 
effect as would the summoning of such a Conference. In 
America, another President may reverse his decision; and as 
for England, Mr. Roosevelt would be the first to disclaim any 
idea either of comforting wearers of dunces’ caps or of 
dictating to philological Professors. 





HOLIDAY TASTES. 


fPVHERE is an amusing article on holiday-making by 

Mr. Standish O'Grady in the August number of the All 
Ireland Review. That clever periodical is the only one of 
which the present writer ever heard which comes out irregu- 
larly,—i.e., when the editor feels he has something to say and 
time to say it. After apologising without humility for a long 
silence, the editor assumes the forgiveness of his clientele. 
“No one, Iam sure,” he says, “would like me to force the 
pace and exhibit a feverish activity when Nature cries out for 
passivity and inertia, even though I have his subscription in 
my pocket.” Having thus excused and absolved himself, he 
goes on to give holiday advice to his readers. His counsel is 
severe. Coming so freshly from the confessional, we feel he 
might have shown more charity. Weare not to waste our vaca- 
tion in “dawdling and sightseeing,” we are told. But surely 
both the one and the other make holidays delightful. Unless 
we may dawdle, how can we know that we are at liberty — 
and liberty is the basis of all holiday enjoyments. We are 
to take exercise in the open air. That every man knows in 
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this doctor-ridden age that he ought to do; but this excellent 
advice is modified by a rider, one which Mr. O’Grady regards 
as “of the last importance.” He is “to let those physical 
activities in the open air be in the main of a more or less 
useful character.” This sounds most plausible, but how is 
it to be done? What useful thing is there that the ordinary 
professional man can do in the open air? He cannot garden 
in another man’s grounds, nor make hay except in June. No 
farmer would desire his voluntary services at harvest time, 
and there seems nothing left for him but hop-picking. 
Walking, riding, rowing, bicycling, and all games are perfectly 
useless employments. Would Mr. O’Grady have us discard 
all of these? For our part, we entirely disagree with him, 
and think that the very essence of holiday enjoyment is that 
nothing should be done on a holiday but what is useless. No 
work of art can be so completely spoiled by a purpose as a 
holiday-making. 

For some men it is sufficient recreation to have no work. 
The moment that the “knapsack of custom” falls from 
their backs they are happy. Not to wake in the morning 
with the thought of what must be done in the day is in itself 
a sufficient recreation. Naturally, they have no very definite 
taste in holidays. They go where it suits their purses, or 
their wives, or their children. To such men, though they 
may spend all their working days in the thick of a town, the 
sight of Nature never becomes a necessity. It is a luxury, an 
agreeable augmentation of the sense of doing nothing. A 
holiday-maker of this type very often goes to a watering- 
place, one of those resorts which it is now the fashion for 
cultivated people to despise. Such contempt is affectation. 
It is no sin to be frankly bored in the wilderness; and, after 
all, a strong man can always walk there, and look at it if he 
wants to. There is nothing to be ashamed of in a hearty 
enjoyment of the gay prospect of prosperity. A number of 
happy people create, no doubt, an exhilarating atmosphere. 
Well-behaved pleasure-seekers make an agreeable and ever- 
changing picture. A well-kept public garden, a good band, 
and a fine view form attractions which no Continental affects 
to despise, and English people do not despise it either if only 
the brightly dressed crowd should happen to talk in a foreign 
tongue. 

The worship of rusticity professed nowadays by those who 
have no real love of Nature approaches to cant. It is the 
greatest possible mistake to suppose that the cultivation of 
the mind necessarily gives a delight in Nature. All children 
love her, but with many educated men and women the tbrill 
which the sight of a spring meadow gives in childhood does 
not outlast the desire to pick flowers. Books lead us to the 
museum rather than the wilds, and the pleasures of the 
museum are endless. It is not given to the many to be 
artists, but a pleasure in the picturesque, in pretty things 
both ancient and modern, is becoming almost universal in 
persons of a certain level of cultivation. We are all of us 
antiquaries in our degree, and collectors according to our 
means. We love to wander through strange churches, to gaze 
at celebrated pictures, and bargain in unfamiliar shops. A 
Gothic Cathedral, a defaced picture with a possible history, a 
fine piece of lace, an oddly set jewel, or an old chair, give us 
in varying degrees the same pleasure. That is, they enable 
our imaginations to illustrate our desultory knowledge, and 
give gentle exercise to a side of our minds which daily work 
does not bring into action. One great advantage of this 
particular holiday taste is that the pleasure of the holiday- 
maker is little dependent upon the weather. He knows how 
to be happy under cover, and with Emerson can cheerfully 
al “The rain has spoiled the farmer’s day, 

Shall sorrow put my books away, 
Whereby two days are lost ? 
Nature shall mind her own affairs, 
I will attend my proper cares 
In rain or sun or frost.” 
But when he spoke thus Emerson gave voice to a passing 
mood. Few men have loved Nature for herself as he loved 
her, or desired more ardently her enchanting companionship. 
This is not a feeling which can be learned. The love of 
games and sport can be taught just as gardening, botany, 
or geology can be taught; but the real lover of Nature 
goes to her, as Penn said in his “Fruits of Solitude,” 


a. 
exist without this emotion. They are often no more thaz 
a healthy pleasure in exercise and a natural desire f 
dignity. “Miller owns this field, Locke that, ang a 
the woodland beyond,” wrote Emerson, “but none of 
owns the landscape.” That is the heritage of the 
who can see it,—of the tramp as truly as the landlord, y 
some minds worn with work, as so many minds are neuaiinn 
the companionship of Nature supplies the only healing, Her 
enchantments are the only narcotics which haye power to 
make them forget the flight of time, and pause jn their 
feverish round of thought and calculation. She cay give 
consolation, too, as well as calm. To the few who really love 
her despair in her presence is almost impossible, It was 
impossible to the American philosopher. “In the presence of 
Nature,” he said, “a wild delight runs through the man in 
spite of real sorrows. Nature, says he, is my creature, and, 
maugre all his imperfect griefs, he shall be glad with me.” 

Such pleasures as these are only for the gifted; but Natur 
is kind to those also who have never fallen beneath her spell, 
and revives the holiday-maker who is not only indifferent to 
her charms, but who in his heart of hearts dislikes holidays 
altogether. There are a few such even in this country, and 
we are told that in America they are very common. “ Work 
is not the object of life, but life is the object of work,” said 
Herbert Spencer. Our forefathers would have thought such 
a statement self-evident. That it should need to be said 
witnesses to the terrible strenuousness of the age we live 
in. Even games are spoiled by this spirit of concentration, 
“So-and-so will never play bridge well,” said a lady to the 
present writer. “She regards it too much as a pastime.” 
Some men stop work and seek change of scene only 
because they must, because they know their health will 
not hold out unless they do, because, in fact, they think by 
taking a holiday to lengthen their working days. It is sad to 
be born with this sort of clockwork mind, which pauses only 
in its mechanical action when it feels the need of winding 
up. The man who wants a holiday and cannot get one is 
more enviable than the man who can take what holidays he 
likes but to whom any holiday is not a pleasure but a 
precaution. 





THE DOMESTICATING OF THE WILDS. 
\ E are rapidly do mesticating the wilds. The fact is 
undeniable, however deeply the sentimentalist may 
grieve. And yet the lover of romance should not be without 
his consolations, for the process itself is in a high degree 
romantic. If there is a charm in finding the unexplained 
and the mysterious bordering closely upon our everyday life, 
there is an equal charm in bringing the wilds within the pale 
of our domesticity. This is the romance of settlement, and 
the higher the civilisation introduced and the deeper the 
environment of savagery, the more piquant the contrast, 
Prester John’s Christian kingdom in the heart of heathendom 
dominated the imagination of the Middle Ages, and Mr. Rider 
Haggard in his tales of white Princesses in the African wilds 
has played upon the same string. Some such charm is to be 
found in the modern guide-book to strange lands, which is 
the sign visible of our Imperial expansion. An ordinary 
postcard with Lhasa on it catches the fancy, and the 
notion of bicycles in Tibet has an incongruous fascination. 
We may regret the loss of mystery for the future, but we are 
compelled to admit the romance of the present. The old 
guide-book gave sober instructions to travellers about coaches 
and railways, currency and language, hotels and objects of 
interest. It was concerned with civilised people moving about 
in more or less civilised lands. It did not discuss food, or 
clothing, or health precautions, because the conditions of the 
traveller's life were not seriously changed. The old-fashioned 
pioneer, again, picked up his experience when he got to his 
sphere of exploration, if he had not the misfortune to be 
gathered to his fathers before that experiencecame. He took 
immense risks, knew nothing of hygiene or comforts, wore, 
possibly, a black coat and a hard hat, and shot with the most 
unsuitable of weapons. If he survived he learned a great deal, 
but the odds were against his survival. He could no more have 
conceived a pioneer who should go out wise from the study 
of an admirable guide-book than he could have admitted the 
possibility of railways and good hotels in Equatoria. Of all 





“to obtain life as well as learning.” A liking for a 
country life and a craving to possess the soil may both 


the world’s changes in the last fifty years, the domesticating 
of the wilds seems to us the most wonderful,—so wonderful 
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, + is only by taking thought that we can geta 
indeed, oy 2 pw Ang F iy the guide-book—that vade- 
f the tripper—and the pioneer, who is the opposite of 

all that the word “ tripper” implies, have been brought into a 

friendly alliance. Some day, no doubt, we shall be deploring 

the fact, but for the present we are delighted by the piquancy 
of it. A tourist's guide to Lhasa and a climber 8 manual for 
the Mountains of the Moon, though well within the limits of 

ibility, are still so barely thinkable that their existence is 

a ribution to romance. 
og hae oe us the 1906 edition of a delightful little 
book called “‘ Verb. Sap.’ on Going to East Africa” 
(London : John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, 2s. 64d.) It is a 
volume of advice to intending hunters and settlers in East 
and Central Africa ; not vague precepts, but minute directions 
for every detail of their life. ‘The author's name is withheld, 
but he describes himself in the text as “a rather bad sailor 
and a married man” (a phrase which would fit about one- 
third of the male population of these islands). Apart 
from these facts, however, he is clearly a person of great 
experience. Any one who has ever hunted in wild countries 
knows the sage advice which old hunters give about diet and 
clothing and battery, advice which unfortunately comes, as a 
rule, only when the recipient has suffered from his ignorance, 
If the wisdom of the ancients, such a sufferer feels, could only 
be digested and given canonical authority, how much trouble 
might be saved! “ Verb. Sap.” aims at such a codification of 
the law, and, so far as we can judge, is successful in its 
attempt. Outfit, stores, diet, hygiene, are discussed with 
sound sense and a cheerful humour. There is a vocabulary 
of Swabili words ; Sir Harry Johnston contributes notes on 
big-game shooting, Sir Charles Eliot on native languages, and 
the present Director of Agriculture in East Africa on settlers’ 
prospects. It is a very disquieting little book to read at home 
with no prospect of putting its precepts to use, for to any one 
who has the love of the wilds in him it is not vague 
rhapsodies which bring back the hunger, but the little homely, 
intimate details of daily life. A well-thumbed map is, in 
its way, more stimulating than a book of travels, and an 
old book of salmon-flies will upset contentment far more 
effectively than the most highly coloured panegyrics of the 
sport. For about such details a man’s fancy is busy, and he 
can reconstruct his own picture, which is better than the most 
brilliant panorama provided second-hand. The mere list of 
the seventeen varieties of big-game which the hunter can kill 
under his £50 license, and the prescriptions for camp life which 
“Verb. Sap.” gives with exasperating clearness, are painful 
reading to the unwilling slaves of the sedentary life. 

The keynote of the book is to be found in the apophthegm, 
“Tt pays in every way to do oneself well.” The old 
campaigner did himself with excruciating vileness because 
he knew no better. He wore unsuitable clothes, he had no 
mosquito curtains, he lived on mealie-pap and tough native 
fowls, and fever in consequence became an incident in his daily 
life. It was not the campaigner’s blame. He was fond of his 
comfort, honest soul, like the rest of us, but he had no idea 
how to procure it. There is no merit in being wretched, and 
aman must be very young and very feolish to put up with 
avoidable discomforts. ‘“ Verb. Sap.” is very strong on this 
point. Health must be considered, for without health there 
will be no pleasure; comfort must be thought of, for 
the best big-game country and the most superb of land- 
scapes will be unattractive if a man is perpetually 
hungry and thirsty, if his bed is hard and his clothes 
inappropriate. Donottake pumps, says the author; they mean 
unprotected ankles and mosquito bites. Do not wear black 
socks, for which mosquitoes have a strange partiality. Wear 
wool next the skin and pads down the spine to keep off sun- 
stroke and fever. Have good mosquito curtains, and tuck 
them below the mattress, otherwise the Anopheles will circum- 
vent you. Your camp furniture must be simple and portable, 
and your crockery must be unbreakable. “The best glass 
for Bush work is aluminium, and the best crockery is 
enamelled tin. This is a true Bull and a true Bill.” Some of 
the directions are sufficiently amusing. We are told what 
kind of fishing-rod to take, and then the disappointing 
comment is added that there is no need to take a rod at all. 
And in the list of requisites we read: “ Gramophone with 
records. Band pieces are specially cheerful.” The forests of 
the Mau Plateau are apparently to echo with the strains of 
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the Blue Hungarians. The directions as to health and diet 
seem to us admirable, particularly that one which forbids 
alcohol before sundown. The traveller who follows “ Verb. 
Sap.” will take a little champagne with him, for “a pint is 
good if feeling tired.” Altogether, he will be a well-appointed 
voyager, not luxurious, but with the certainty that when he 
returns fagged to camp after a long day he will find reasonable 
comfort awaiting him. It used to be said that the old hand 
went into the wilds with the barest necessaries, and the “new 
chum” with an elaborate outfit, but that soon the possessions 
changed hands. In our experience the truth is just the 
opposite. The raw young man with an idea of roughing it 
goes out ill-provided, and finds it in the end far more costly, 
while the veteran makes ample arrangements in leisure at 
home, knowing that the time will come when his foresight 
will be well repaid. 

Sometimes the author goes further and prescribes for 
the mind. “ Think about troublesome causes,” runs his 
advice, “and how to circumvent them, but do not worry! 
This faculty is a quality of the Aryan which must be 
acquired, or—hic jacet, gentle reader, in a white ant heap 
with much cactus above.” The serenity of the wilds comes 
easily to some, while with others it is a habit of mind labori- 
ously acquired; but one and all must attain to it or they will 
do little good and find little pleasure in the life. Foresight 
at the start means an easy mind on the journey, and the 
wilderness itself has a soothing quality which may change a 
man who is fussy and garrulous at home into a silent 
philosopher. “Verb. Sap.” is optimistic about the perils of 
the bush. There are fever, sunstroke, diseases, wild beasts, 
and other traps for the unwary; but with care a man can 
steer his way safely through them. After all, the risks of 
pioneering are the risks of life in general, and it is absurd to 
expect the wilds to be exempt from what civilisation provides 
in ample measure. For, as the writer profoundly observes, 
“a butter merchant of Tooting may be incontinently slain by 
a falling chimney-pot when in a feather bed.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——.——_ 
MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER ON THE YEOMANRY 
AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPxCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Arnold-Forster in his letter in the Spectator of 
August 25th writes that my letter to you on the Yeomanry 
appears to him to be uncalled for and misleading. It appears 
to me, on the contrary, that it was called for, because the 
statement in his former letter with regard to the Imperial 
Yeomanry was so misleading that no one unversed in the 
subject could come to any other conclusion than that the late 
Secretary of State for War claimed credit for Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme, to which that fine body of troops owes its existence. 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts instituted a “ fixed establish- 
ment” of five hundred and ninety-six per regiment. This was 
not, as Mr. Arnold-Forster terms it, a “ war establishment,” 
and sundry regiments—e.g., Lord Harrington’s and Lord 
Lovat’s—had actually reached these numbers, and had to 
be reduced when Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “ fixed establishment ” 
was substituted for Mr. Brodrick’s. No one wishes to dispute 
the late Secretary for War's claim to the credit, as far as it 
goes, of having reduced the establishment of the Yeomanry.— 
I an, Sir, &e., ALFRED E. TuRNER. 
Langenschwalbach. 





[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Arnold-Forster in your issue of August 25th says 
that thirty-four thousand Volunteers were reported as 
medically unfit for service. It should be remembered that 
the medical examination ordered by Mr. Arnold-Forster was 
as to fitness for service abroad; and even if his figures are 
correct, it would indicate that less than fifteen per cent. fell 
short of this very high standard. But I am under the 
impression that Mr. Arnold-Forster has made a mistake in the 
figures, and that the report actually indicated a much better 
result than eighty-five per cent. as fit. As it is a matter of 
great public interest, the details of the examination should be 
published, and as soon as Parliament meets I trust some 
Member will ask that the Return should be laid on the table of 
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the House, and especially a paper in which the Army 
Medical Department notified the list of cases they thought 
bad enough to justify the names being struck off. If my 
memory does not deceive me, it was much nearer thirty-four 
than thirty-four thousand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hampshire Club. T. Srurmy Cave. 


[To tHe EpiTroR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Arnold-Forster has now told us that he never 
wished to lay any claim to be the creator of the new Imperial 
Yeomanry, and that he quite acknowledges the fact that Mr. 
Brodrick was the originator of this force. So far, so good; 
we now seem to be forging ahead of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
letter of August 4th. Still, Mr. Arnold-Forster does not wish 
to be treated as a quantity that can be entirely neglected in 
this matter of the Yeomanry, and he therefore takes some 
credit to himself for having reduced the establishment of the 
force. His reasons, as given by himself, I shall try to tabulate 
as follows :— 


(1) “My reference, as I should have thought was obvious, is to 
the Order which instituted a fixed establishment in the Yeomanry 
regiments.”—It is impossible for any one, who has the most 
elementary knowledge of the subject, to understand what this 
scheme means. Mr. Arnold-Forster did not introduce a fixed 
establishment in Yeomanry regiments; Mr. Brodrick had already 
done so, but the two establishments were different. 

(2) “The result of the Order has, however, fully justified those 
who advised its issue. The total number of the Yeomanry has 
increased.”—It must be remembered that the “Order” referred 
to here is the one issued in 1904 reducing the establishment of 
the force. It is not true that the Yeomanry has increased since 
this date; it has diminished in numbers. 

(3) “Commanding officers can now afford to pick their men.” 
—They certainly can, but this may surely be attributed to the 
grant by Mr. Brodrick of liberal pay and allowances, and not to 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s reduction of establishment. 

(4) “Your correspondents’ remark with respect to the reduc- 
tion of the establishment of the Imperial Yeomanry is either 
meaningless or misleading. The establishment which was reduced 
was a war establishment which bore no relation whatever to actual 
numbers.”—This is not the case. This establishment, which I 
drew up, was a peace establishment, and as such was published in 
Army Orders. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster’s version of his official views on the 
Volunteers seems to be as fanciful as those he has advanced 
about the Yeomanry. His proposal to disband more than sixty 
thousand Volunteers was made some time before his unfor- 
tunate and illegal attempt to ascertain their medical fitness 
for foreign service.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Le Roy-Lewis. 


Hubborn, Christchurch. 





CANON MACCOLL ON THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 

(To rae Epiror or tar “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The Spectator has a well-earned reputation, not only for 
fairness, but for generosity. Your review of my book in last 
week's issue is both able and fair, but your reviewer has mis- 
understood me on two or three points—probably through my 
own fault—and I am sure that you will allow me to set myself 
right with your readers. To me personally the Commissioners 
were not only fair, but courteous and generous; and I was 
quite sincere in saying in my book that I was “ sure that they 
intended to be perfectly fair” towards the subjects under 
discussion. But I admit that the quotation which you have 
made is capable by itself of bearing the interpretation which 
your reviewer puts upon it. I have, therefore, written to ask 
my publishers to cancel it in the still unbound copies of my 
book, and to insert a slip in the bound copies to explain my 
meaning. 

Having said so much, may I quote the two sentences which 
immediately follow your quotation? “The reader, however, 
has the means of judging for himself in the shorthand report 
of my examination which he will find in the Appendix. The 
great difficulty in matters of controversy—and perhaps in 
religious controversy more than in any other—is to exclude 
unconscious bias, and secure what Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
calls ‘the requisite indifference.” Then I follow with several 
pages showing how an unconscious bias—always so difficult 
to avoid—is apt to influence the most conscientious and 
upright minds in weighing evidence. I quote various authori- 
ties, including a passage from John Stuart Mill, in which 
he says that bias is not “a direct source of wrong conclusions,” 


and “can only act indirectly b laci : 

grounds of belief in an reveeme ll distorted che a 
eyes.” I go on to attribute to “this unsuspected. inf Ore the 
unconscious bias” “the extraordinary distortions of an . 
history which pervade some of the judgments” of th, Tu aa 
Committee of the Privy Council, as well as the Sow te eee 

what seemed to me intellectual—never moral—unfairness te into 
some of the historical and legal points which I placed bef — 
or er = my examiners. Scattered over my book pope: 
acknowledgments of the fairness and co i . 

from the +e a lb anteny which & weceived 


I hastily thought that these explanations and 
would have been read into the ee ne aaeage ewrledements 
quoted. I can now only express my deep regret that poe 
have carelessly used language which, on the face ie: 
susceptible of a meaning which was far from my thoughts Tr - 
sure that I must have sometimes taxed the patience of com = 
my examiners,—of Sir Lewis Dibdin in particular; but the ad 
all very forbearing. ; 7 

Having disposed, I hope, of the personal matter, ms 
to say why I am unable to ne your sevlouade sina 
Henry VIII. “remained up to his death an unflinching adhe - 
of Roman doctrine in all points except Papal supremacy 9 ™ 
formularies of faith, which were published in 1543 and 1545 with 
his sanction, repudiated the system of Indulgences; the mediaeval 
doctrine of Purgatory ; and said that “all such abuses” “ be clear} 
put away; and that we therefore abstain from the name q 
Purgatory.” 

Henry VIII.’s formularies of faith also condemned kneeling and 
bowing and offerings to images; and all worship was to be directed 
not to images or saints, but to God only. Moreover, it is og 
record that Henry, in the last year of his life, desired Cranmer 
“to pen a form for the alteration of the Mass into a Communion.” 
Cranmer accordingly drew up the “ Order of the Communion” for 
administering the Sacraments in both kinds in the vernacular 
and followed this up with the framework of Edward’s first 
Prayer-book. All this was the work of a Committee of picked 
divines appointed by Henry VIII. Palmer, whose “ Treatise on 
the Church” was declared by Newman to be the ablest defence of 
the Reformation ever written, says :—“ It seems plain that during 
the whole reign of Edward VI. the doctrine of the Church of 
England was most authentically represented by the formulary 
of instruction formally approved by Convocation in the reign of 
Henry VIII., A.D. 1545, entitled ‘The Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christian Man,’ ” 

All this is down in my book; and is it not an instance 
of that unconscious bias from which so few of us—I do 
not pretend to be one—are free, that it should make no im. 
pression whatever on the mind of the able and manifestly 
conscientious reviewer of my book when he makes the abolition 
of Papal supremacy the Ultima Thule of Henry’s Reformation? 
He quotes Stubbs. May I also quote him? Speaking of the 
state of the Reformation at Henry’s death, Stubbs says:—*It 
may strike some of us that the process of change had now gone 
far enough: the English Church was freed from the yoke of 
Rome, but she retained all her proper framework and at least half 
of her old endowments. ..... She had obtained the Bible in 
English and the use of the chief forms of prayer in the vernacular, 
and was preparing for a revision in form of the Sacramental 
Services ; she had rid herself of a mass of superstitious usages. 
It is true that the King remained a believer in Roman Catholic 
forms of doctrine ; but it must always be remembered that those 
forms had not yet, by the Tridentine decrees, been hardened into 
their later inflexibility.” 


The statute of the “Six Articles” does not invalidate the view 
of Henry’s reforms which I have put forward. Human nature is 
full of inconsistencies, and to no man is this remark more 
applicable than to the strangely complex character of Henry VIII. 
Cranmer was chiefly responsible for the burning of Joan Bucher 
for heresy in the reign of Edward VI. Yet that fact hardly 
proves that Cranmer was no reformer. 


Your reviewer has misunderstood, however, my reference to the 
** Six Articles.” Of course, I had not forgotten the case of Anne 
Askew and those tvho were burned for heresy about the same 
time. But were those prosecutions “under the statute of the 
Six Articles,” or under the previous law against heresy? I did 
not look up the processes, as I ought to have done, and I have 
no access to them here, or to Acts of Parliament. I must there- 
fore rely on my memory for the following statement. By the 
previous law (which the statute of the “Six Articles” did not 
repeal) persons accused of heresy could be proceeded against, and 
on conviction burnt, on the testimony of two witnesses only. The 
statute of the “Six Articles” did not mitigate this law, but 
rather aggravated it. But it was soon modified in favour of the 
accused by the following important provisions. No information 
could be received under the statute unless verified by the oaths 
of at least twelve men; the act complained of must have been 
done within a year; and, if words, must have been spoken 
within forty days; and the laity were exempted from capital 
punishment for heresy. If my memory serves me aright, I do not 
see how Anne Askew and the others could have been burnt under 
the “Six Articles.” I assumed—perhaps rashly—that they were 
executed under the old unrepealed law, which remained on the 
statute-book till the reign of Charles II. Anyhow, the statute of 
the “Six Articles,” as modified, was a most merciful mitigation 
of the old law; and one proof of this is the fact that the Bishops 
obtained’ from Parliament in Mary’s time the repeal of the 








amended statute of the “Six Articles,” which required a regular 
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e witnesses, and the exemption of the laity from 


EE — 
- _ seed leaving the accused under the severity of the 


wae subject is so important, perhaps you will not grudge me 
the space for the elucidation of the real facts. 
Lam, Sir, &., Matcotm MacCott. 


The Residence, Ripon. 

e regret that we should have attributed to Canon 
MacColl a view which he now tells us he does not hold. 
Nothing was further from our intention than to publish 
anything which should give him pain or annoyance.—Eb. 


Spectator. } 





[To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Sm—You call attention (Spectator, August 25th) to the 
argument—a very unsound one—that because the ornaments 
rubric legalises the ornaments of church and minister as they 
were in the last years of Henry VIII., we must accept the 
doctrinal system which was then established. But the vest- 
ments and ornaments were not peculiar to the High Roman 
doctrines of the Sacrament. They were never apparently 
objected to by Wycliffe and his followers, who nevertheless 
held that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was nothing less 
than heresy, and that in the absence of Transubstantiation 
St. Thomas Aquinas was right in asserting that the divine 
adoration of the elements would be idolatry. This is not a 
Church Association argument, but St. Thomas’s; and it is 
wnanswerable.—I am, Sir, X&c., ArtTHug R. Hunt. 
Southwood, Torquay. 





THE LOSS OF THE ‘MONTAGU,’ 
[To THB EDITOR OF TUR “SPrRCTrATOR.”] 
Sm—Is not the moral to be drawn from the ‘Montagu’ 
business this,—that all classes, and especially the larger, of 
our warships are under-officered in the higher ranks? The 
‘Montagu,’ like all of her class and of the class above her, had 
just the same number of superior officers as the 74-gun ship 
of the Crimean War period,—a Captain, a Commander, and a 
navigating officer, either a Commander or Lieutenant. Now 
there is, of course, no comparison between the duties the two 
classes of ships have to perform, any more than there is between 
their powers of performing them, or their cost. Therefore 
on all these accounts the commanding—7.e., the driving— 
force of the ship ought to be much superior in numbers, and 
if possible in quality also, to that of the ship of from sixty to 
a hundred years ago. For not only is the deficiency in 
number, but there is some little reason to think that it exists 
in quality also. Have you noticed that a Captain now becomes 
an Admiral in ten years from his promotion to Captain, and 
looks for the command of a ship of the ‘Montagu’ class in 
five years after his promotion? In the middle half of the 
last century he would have been lucky at that standing in 
getting the command of a 600-ton donkey frigate, and 
he would not have been much, if anything, younger than 
the Captain of a first-class cruiser to-day. I do not 
mean that men of Captain Adair’s age are too young 
for such great commands. They certainly are not. But 
naval officers are now kept so long in inferior positions—a 
Lieutenant is rarely promoted, except by some accident of 
service or family connexion, until he has ten or twelve years’ 
service as Lieutenant—that they do not begin to acquire the 
habit of high command until the habit of lower command, 
aided by age and disappointment, has sunk so deeply into 
them that many of them can never completely throw it off. 
The remedy seems to me earlier promotion from the rank of 
Lieutenant, and a greater number of the higher ranks in ships 
of the battle and larger cruiser classes—i.e., Captains, Com- 
manders, and navigating officers—duplicated, Captains with 
Commanders in ships now commanded by Commanders 
only, the latter in command where Lieutenants now are, 
and so on. We might, it seems to me, break with ad- 
vantage the rule hitherto observed, by which Admirals 
are not appointed to command single ships, and give 
them the single command of a battleship or first-class 
cruiser. Few of the Rear-Admirals have had more than 
twelve years’ service as Captains, many less, instead of twenty 
to thirty years as of old. The eldest of them is under sixty, 
the youngest we know is under fifty-five. The ‘Dreadnought, 
with a Captain under him, should be quite as satisfactory an 
employment for a Rear-Admiral as many of the minor 





squadrons or the superintendence of a dockyard, and a man 
of fifty-five is not too old for it. If the answer be that such 
measures mean increased cost, the answer is that the value of 
the ‘Montagu’ alone would cover the increase for twenty 
years, and that to stop such a loss is worth its amount five 
times over.—I am, Sir, &c., P. Q. R. 





MUSICAL CULTURE AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

(To tus Eprtor or tae “ Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the excellent and temperate article in 
your last issue dealing with “Musical Culture at Public 
Schools” raises some interesting and important questions 
which can be answered by those who have had opportunities 
of observing the development of music and musical teaching 
in secondary schools. 

Perhaps you will allow one who has the interests of music at 
heart, and has been connected with one of the great public 
schools for about a quarter of a century, to record an outsider’s 
impression of the progress which has been made during that 
period. Boys are not individually more talented than twenty-five 
years ago, but a larger number than formerly show talent which 
may be described as above the average. Where there was one 
good pianist, singer, or composer to be found among boys in the 
school, there are now three. The number of boys who appreciate 
music and are fair vocalists, or performers on some instrument, 
has also increased, though this does not necessarily imply that 
the numbers of the choral or orchestral society have increased in 
proportion. 

The effect of the chapel services will depend upon the skill and 
taste of the organist, and the way in which responses, psalms, 
hymns, anthems, are performed. Boys are interested to know 
beforehand the title of an organ voluntary and the composer’s 
name. A careful, and yet wide, selection will do a great deal to 
educate their taste. 

All that the writer says upon the standard of efficiency of 
music masters and organists is absolutely true, and much to the 
point. It is well known that the quality of music teaching in 
preparatory schools varies considerably. At a public school boys 
who have a real love for music, and are talented performers, will 
always find time, whether they are athletic or not, to practise. I 
can recall an instance of a boy in the school cricket eleven who 
never missed attending a (voluntary) choral practice, which he 
described as the most enjoyable hour of the week. Another, by 
no means idle or unathletic, practised the violin for two hours a 
day,—incredible as this may appear. 

Of course, if an elementary training in music could be made 
part of the obligatory curriculum, surprising results could be 
attained. But it is one thing to teach large numbers the elements 
of rhythm, time, tune, voice-production, and another to train 
individuals who show promise in any branch of music. We seem 
to fail through attempting to combine both. Unfortunately, too 
few musicians have a genius for both kinds of teaching. 

The value of recitals—vocal or instrumental—performances of 
oratorios, orchestral pieces, is inestimable, but the number of these 
performances is usually inadequate owing to lack of funds or 
initiative. Lectures upon instrumentation with musical illustra- 
tions, combined with lantern slides which exhibited the shape and 
compass of orchestral instruments, arrangement of a score, &c., 
could easily be made popular as well as instructive. But after 
all, there are only fifteen hours in the day,—for boys must now have 
nine hours’ sleep. Even a musical head-master, beset by practical 
parents, and hampered by an overloaded curriculum, would find 
it difficult to secure sufficient time for musical teaching. But in 
spite of the defects of the existing system, I firmly believe that 
some progress has been made. 


M. A. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE ROMANCE OF EXCAVATION. 
[To tae Eprror ov tHe “Sprecrator.”) 
Srr,—I shared with all who are interested in art and history 
the pleasure of reading the article in the Spectator of 
August 25th entitled “The Romance of Excavation,” but beg 
leave to ask for space in your columns to express my surprise 
at the ignorance of the writer (I will not say “ omission ”) of the 
fact that the proposition to excavate Herculaneum was first 
mooted by Dr. Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, before the 
Royal Academy, Sir E. J. Poynter being in the chair. Itisa 
singular fact that the writer’s arguments, his discussion of the 
possibilities of the scheme and its great literary and artistic 
promise, are almost identical with those contained in the above- 
mentioned address. I remember that Dr. Waldstein (materially 
supported and sustained in his enthusiasm by his friend 
Mr. Leonard Shoobridge, now in Japan) travelled through the 
various countries of the Continent and to America in order 
to arouse interest in and evoke support for a scheme which 
demands such powerful collaboration and extensive financial 
support. It ought to have been in the remembrance of the 
writer how lively a controversy was excited in the Press at 
the time, and that Dr. Waldstein published several letters in 
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the Times on the subject. There is, however, one important | John French himself do not suffice to persuade us 
omission in the article which, in my estimation, deserves to be | ©*2, 4¢ present, hold a candle, at drill, to recruits of the = 


specially pointed out. 


posal would encounter in Italy. 


hand, lays particular stress upon the fact that the search for 
and discovery of the art and literary treasures on the spot 


might be a fitting occasion for the harmonious collaboration 

of all civilised nations in one immense and well-organised 

work of peace, over which one international and a number of 

national committees would preside, the collection of objects 

discovered remaining naturally the property of hospitable 

Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Leveson GOWER. 
84 Sloane Gardens, 8.W. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but we are anxious 
to avoid any revival of the heated controversy to which he 
alludes.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN ANCIENT QUADRILATERAL. 

[To ras Epiror or tae “ Spectator.”’ | 
Sir,—In the very interesting paper, “An Ancient Quadri- 
lateral,” in the Spectator of August 18th, the writer has made 
one slight mistake when he says: “In the Civil War Cavaliers 
and Roundheads spilt their first blood at ‘Martial Elm’ on 
Mendip.” This first skirmish was not on Mendip, but at 
Marshall's Elm, in the parish of Street, named after the family 
of Marshall, to whom the old house of Ivythorne close by 
belonged at that time. The whole circumstances of this 
skirmish are fully narrated in “Kirby's Quest,” lately pub- 

lished by the Somerset Record Society.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Street, Somerset. Wiittiam §. Ciark. 





BIRDS AND THE GIFT OF FLIGHT. 
{To tae Epiror or tHe “ SprcraTor.”’) 

S1r,—In confirmation of your correspondent “ E. T.” in last 
week’s Spectator, I would point out that many birds other 
than the skylark and rook will fly for pleasure and amuse- 
ment. The aerial evolutions of flocks of starlings,—a marvel 
of precision in collective movement, hundreds of birds, close 
together, turning and wheeling with one impulse, and never a 
collision; the daily excursions of domestic pigeons and of 
teal and wild duck in wide circles round and round their 
nesting haunts; the beautiful upward gyrations of storks, 
vultures, peregrines, and most of the raptores—are instances. 
Seagulls and all the swallow tribe spend most of the day on 
the wing, far beyond the efforts necessary to win their living, 
and apparently for the joy of the exercise. Wydah birds will 
hover in one spot for a long time, for no other discernible 
purpose than to show off their plumage. The classical defini- 
tion of pleasure being the unhindered exercise of our natural 
faculties is upheld by most animals, domestic as well as wild. 
By the way, skylarks, as is well known, are not the only birds 
that sing on the wing: woodlarks and pipits usually do, and 
other kinds occasionally.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Ronans, Malvern. G. A. Momper. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To THe Epiror or THe ‘‘ Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—We have, as your readers will have already learned 
from the daily newspapers, been inspected, to-day at a field 
day, and yesterday, as a company of the Ist Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, in battalion drill. Upon both occasions we 
were greatly honoured in being asked to achieve the impos- 
sible,—(1) to prove ourselves worthy to stand in the ranks of 
one of the best drilled battalions of a brigade that has probably 
no equal, and certainly no superior, in the world; and (2) to 
fight our way through three times our numbers, the enemy 
having, moreover, been given free possession of the positions 
upon which our fortunes depended, and the further advantage 
of the skeleton column, to which we furnished a rearguard, 
being (on paper, not in the flesh) commanded by an obviously 
incompetent officer, who should certainly have been hanged as 
soon as possible after the “ Cease fire!” had been sounded. 
Through the ordeal of yesterday we passed with flying colours’ 


receiving, indeed, far greater praise than we actually deserved: 
The Company was commanded by Mr. Walsh, and its sections by 


The writer recommends that the 
requisite sum should be obtained from one or a few million- 
aires, and has not considered the difficulties which this pro- : r 
Dr. Waldstein, on the other crammed into a short six months. 


Guards of, say, four months’ service. Our men could 
enough become Guardsmen, and some of them, I am lad to 
will actually be so before long, but they have not oa had #2 
necessary amount of drill, so many other things requiring to be 


Yesterday, before the drill, we took part in a & 
Fox Hills, starting at 7 a.m., and regaining our ca 
We furnished the advanced guard, and succeeded in scouti 
skirmishing over a wide front for a distance of about two and 
half miles, from about Frimley Lock, by Emperor’s Hil] " 
Crown Prince Wood, to Fox Hill West. The scouts in front = 
directed, unaided, by Corporal Crowsby, supported by ae 
Section (disposed by squads) under Sergeant Currie. The re ah, 
ing three sections, in various formations, suitable to y a 
circumstances, followed in line of sections at about two-hundred 
yard intervals. The scouts found the enemy, the section 
extended and engaged him, and thenceforward fought in the 
subsequently reinforced firing-line of the Blue side to the close at 
the operations. Not one man lost his way, and, in my opini 
Lieutenant Walsh, who commanded the whole, and also the ae 

: - 0 
sergeants (Cadets), all did their work excellently. At all events, 
Brigadier-General Alderson, who directed the operations, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott-Kerr, Grenadier Guards, were "kind 
enough to say so. 

To-day’s field day pleases me less, though I am_ perfect} 
satisfied with the performances of the Company itself. We hay 
an absolutely impossible task, opposed to three hundred men of 
the Coldstream Guards, ably commanded, and conceded 
advantage of time and distance. 

The problem we had to solve was briefly this. We were told that 
“armed inhabitants” (rifle-club men, &c.) had been seen about 
Farnborough. The convoy to which we were rearguard was retiring 
vid North Camp, Queen’s Hotel (where we were), Norris Bridge 
and Forester Public-house, on Crookham. The “special idea” did 
not state that the (imaginary) officer commanding the convoy 
was holding or observing Pyestock Wood. I therefore assumad 
correctly as it turned out, that he was not doing so. He has not 
yet been executed for his incompetence. Accordingly I ordered 
the following disposition : No. 1 Section to Iveley Farm; No. 2, 
rearguard and eventual reserve, to hold Cove Plateau, if possible, 
until the Cove Reservoir and Iveley Farm had been occupied, and 
then to retire so as to prolong the line from the reservoir to the 
south; No. 3 Section to Pyestock Wood; No. 4 Section to the 
Cove Reservoir. In case the enemy should be encountered en 
route, the sections were to attack with vigour and press forward 
to the positions ordered, unless ordered by umpires to desist. If 
overwhelmed, the sections were to retire on the canal, ford it if 
possible, and join the convoy at Norris Hill. 

No. 3 Section, starting from the Queen’s Hotel at 9 am, 
reached Pyestock Wood in fifteen minutes, having doubled (with 
four scouts in front) all the way, one and a half miles, without a 
single break. They arrived just in time to line the northern 
boundary fence, when the enemy fell upon them in overpowering 
numbers. They were moved back, and after hard fighting were 
pressed back upon the canal, which they forded at Norris Bridge, 
—part of them by the ford, and part by swimming. I did not seo 
them, but am told that they did extremely well. The enemy had 
reached Iveley Farm and the Cove Reservoir before our Nos. 1 
and 4—although they doubled as fast as No. 3—could reach those 
places. The fight was thus lost, since in the circumstances our 
case was hopeless. In spite of every difficulty, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 
Sections reached the eastern end of Pyestock Wood, and when the 
“ Cease fire!” sounded were about to ignore all pressure on flank 
and front, and press on in hopes of surprising the enemy, who 
were reported to be barring their line of retreat ; failing the sur- 
prise we hoped for, the sections were to rush for the canal, swim 
or ford it, and join the convoy. It is a subject of general remark 
among the officers who were present that the fact of three 
sections, originally separated widely in a very difficult wooded 
country, having succeeded in completely reassembling, gives proof 
of great individual intelligence upon the part of section leaders 
and their men, including a general understanding of direction. 
The evacuation of Cove Plateau by No. 2 Section under Colour- 
Sergeant Dickerson was, in my opinion, carried out admirably, 
as well as successfully. Certainly (if I know what should have 
been done) it could not have been done better,—but nobody saw 
it except myself. The section would, I feel sure, have inflicted 
considerable loss at trifling expense to itself. 

Very unfortunately, a particularly intelligent young non-com- 
missioned officer lost his head when, in the middle of the action, 
Sir John French himself asked him to explain where he was and 
where he meant to retreat to; and another, one of the smartest 
we have, when asked to point to the north, dropped his rifle in his 
haste,—and it went of ! I fear that the general impression ¢on- 
veyed by these particular incidents was unfavourable. 

I submit that had the enemy encountered in front of Pyestock 
Wood, and also at Cove Reservoir, been really rifle-club men and 
inhabitants with rifles in their hands, they would, in actual fact, 
have run away. The soldiers who defeated us so completely were 
three times our number—and Coldstream Guardsmen. Not only 
so, but we, the minority, were compelled by the scheme to be the 
assailants, in a very difficult country well known to our adversaries 
and entirely unknown to our own men. 

That we did well at drill yesterday I know, although I venture 
to hold that we received praise beyond our actual deserts; upon 
the other hand, I think that we did far better to-day than yester- 


eld day on the 
mp about noon, 


every 





the Cadet sergeants, and did, I rejoice to believe, exceedingly 
well; but even the encouragingly sympathetic words of Sir 


day,—in spite of our defeat. Yesterday we had an impossible 
task—to show ourselves worthy to drill as No. 6 Company 
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1st Battalion Gren 


adier Guards—and actually went as near doing 

inexperience would allow; but to-day we were asked to 

50 a8 herd no company of any army in the world, however well 
do ¥ and led, could possibly have accomplished. : 

is, however, a distinctly amusing side to the picture. 

There 4 the “Special Order (Blue),” I had laughed and 

pe reek my hands. Knowing that my men could double, I never 

poe oet that the Reservoir, Iveley Farm, and Pyestock Wood were 

dou d that my men would have time to organise a defence 

svint, Om my reached them. It had not struck me that the 


ey en (Red)” would give these essential points to the 
_ d thus render my case a hopeless one. In war most 


enemy, ani 4° - “ ” 

: upon positions and who “ gets there first.” In the 
ings Pe men ran at the rate of six miles per hovr to “ get 
= first”; but the enemy, leisurely marching at three miles 
had yet time to forestall us,—hine illae lacrimae. Had 
today’s operations been real war, the Spectator Company would 

pably have lost seventy-five per cent., No. 3 Section alone 
se ing. But had the officer commanding the Company survived, 
he would have been amply justified in shooting dead at sight the 
officer commanding the convoy, since that officer had neglected 
to leave even one scout north of the Basingstoke Canal, and had 
amply proved himself an able author of “regrettable incidents. 
He took pains to signal that his own march was opposed at 
Crookham ; but had he signalled also “Some hundreds of enemy 
moving on Iveley Farm and Pyestock Wood to cut you off” at 
the same time (9.15 a.m.), @ six-miles-an-hour retreat of the rear- 
from all its positions would probably have saved it for 
future use by the commander of the convoy. 

To-morrow Brigadier-General Alderson will see the Company at 
«Battle Drill,” and on Friday we are to be allowed to try our 
hands at field firing. Considerable inconvenience has been faced 
inorder to grant us the latter privilege, and in this case, as in all 
others, the Staff officers of the command, and also the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the Grenadiers, have shown us 
infinite kindness, for which we cannot sufficiently show our 

titude, try how we may. 
Thee it ¥ not forgotten that we “burned our boats” when 
leaving Hounslow. We left our sergeant-instructors behind, and 
put our faith in our Cadet non-commissioned officers. 


—I am, Sir, &c, A. W. A. Pottocr, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Aldershot, August 29th. 


there 
per hour, 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscription towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


Cecil Sebag-Montefiore ... £1010 0 








POETRY. 


ROME AND EGYPT. 
THRONED on thy seven hills, Queen of the World, 
A cloud of incense rises to the sky, 
Laden with homage of thy worshippers— 
Saints, kings and sages, scholars of all time, 
Who flock to kiss thy relics or thy stones, 
And vibrate to thy splendid memories. 
Yet doth one pilgrim, wandering from the East, 
Turn wearily from this great banquet spread— 
Sculpture and painting, gardens, palaces, 
Tempting the brain and sense with rare delight— 





And sees upon the desert’s utmost verge 

A ridge of sand lie open to the sky. 

There sweep the winds dust-laden to the sea, 

There rules the midday sun without a check, 

And there the moon her flood of silver pours. 

Like Titan sentinels of elder kings, 

The Pyramids stand guard above the Nile, 

Unfathomably ancient, tranquil, vast. 

They ask of man no tribute to their might, 

But fling their challenge to the desert hills, 

Aud commune nightly with the kindred stars. 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR. 








BOOKS. 


ISAAC BROCK.* 
Lavy Epcar’s Life of General Brock is a worthy addition 
to a valuable series. Among “The Makers of Canada” the 
hero of 1812 holds a conspicuous place; and we can imagine 
no better method of overcoming the ignorance of our Colonies 


with which we are constantly reproached than by the 
study of concise and lucid monographs such as this of 
Lady Edgar’s. 

Isaac Brock is the hero of one campaign. Though he had 
served his country valiantly for nearly thirty years before his 
great opportunity came, it is not too much to say that his 
would have been but the shadow of a name had it not been 
for his brilliant exploit at Detroit. Born at Guernsey in 1769, 
he was but sixteen when he got his commission. He fought 
at the Helder, he took part in suppressing the Mutiny at the 
Nore, and he was with Nelson at Copenhagen when the great 
Admiral turned his blind eye upon Parker's signal. But it was 
in 1802 that his real career began, for in that year he was sent 
with his regiment—the 49th—to Canada. There he served 
his country with courage and address. At first stationed at 
York, he was responsible for the peace and loyalty of Upper 
Canada; and later, being quartered at Quebec, he repaired the 
old fortifications, built a military hospital, and made a parade- 
ground for the troops. Wherever he was quartered, at Fort 
George or Niagara, at York or Amherstburg, he left behind 
the reputation of an excellent soldier and a sound adminis- 
trator. 

In 1811 the war between England and France found its 
echo in the New World. English ships were excluded from 
the harbours of the United States, while these were open to 
the ships of England’s enemies. England, in revenge, refused 
to repeal the celebrated Orders-in-Council. “If she repeals 
the orders-in-council,” said Ridout, whose letter is quoted 
by Lady Edgar, “the American trade will flourish beyond all 
former periods. They will then have the whole commerce 
of the continent in their hands, and the British, though 
blockading the hostile ports of Europe, will behold the fleets 
of American merchantmen enter in safety the harbours of 
the enemy, whilst they, who command the ocean and are sole 
masters of the deep, must quietly suffer two-thirds of their 
shipping to be dismantled, and to lie snug and useless in 
little rivers or alongside huge but empty warehouses.” After 
the death of Perceval, the British Government resolved upon 
pacific measures. It revoked the Orders-in-Council, but it 
revoked them too late. The United States had already 
declared war, and it fell upon Canada to fight the battle of 
the Empire. 

The United States were certain of the result. General Hull 
lost no time in bidding the people of Canada surrender. 
“You will be emancipated from tyranny and oppression ””— 
thus ran his proclamation—“and restored to the dignified 
station of free men.” Dr. Eustis, the Secretary for War, had 
no doubts whatever. “We can take the Canadas without 
soldiers,” said he; “we have only to send officers into the 
provinces, and the people, disaffected towards their own 
government, will rally round our standard.” Henry Clay was 
equally confident. “It is absurd to suppose,” declared he, 
“we shall not succeed in our enterprise against the enemy’s 
provinces. We have the Canadas as much under our 
command as Great Britain has the ocean; and the way to 
conquer her on the ocean is to drive her from the land, I 
am not for stopping at Quebec or anywhere else, but I would 
take the continent from them. I wish never to see a peace 
till we do.” Eustis and Clay and all the Americans under- 
rated both the loyalty of Canada and the skill of the British 
officers. 

It was fortunate for us that in this moment of stress the 
command was placed in the able hands of General Brock. 
Brock, with his soldier’s eye, saw what should be done, and 
saw, too, how it shonld be done. He declared at once that 
Amherstburg was the key of the situation, and that Detroit 
and Michilimackinac should be taken to reassure the Indians, 
The importance of reassuring the Indians was soon evident. 
Indeed, the co-operation of Tecumseh was a remarkable 
incident in a remarkable campaign. Now Tecumseh, the 
Indian brave, was a born soldier and a born diplomatist. 
Endowed with a noble manner and a sublime courage, he 
was in all respects what is known asa gentleman. His first 
meeting with Brock proves how fine a sense of style and 
drama he possessed. He took a roll of birch-bark, spread 
it on the ground, and cut on the bark with his scalping- 
knife a plan of the country, its hills, woods, morasses, and 
roads. Then said he:—“I have fought against the enemies 
of our great father, the King, beyond the great lakes, and 








* General Brock. By Lady Edgar. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. (21s.] 





they have never seen my back. I am come here to fight 
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his enemies on this side the great salt lake, and now desire 
with my soldiers to take lessons from you and your warriors 
that we may learn how to make war in these great forests. 


And at last, turning to his own people, he pointed with 
magnificent gesture to Brock, exclaiming: “This is a man!” 


Nor was Brock behind his ally in sympathy and appreciation. 
“ A more sagacious or more gallant warrior does not exist, 
said he. “ He won the admiration of every one who conversed 
with him.” And loyally these two soldiers fought side by side. 
Together they assailed Detroit, and with triumphant success. 
The capture of Detroit, indeed, is, as we have said, the crown 
For rapidity and daring it has few equals 
From Amherstburg Brock crossed into 
American territory, and made a swift attack upon Detroit, 
By this one blow, “ the 
territory of Michigan, the fort with thirty-seven pieces of 
ordnance, and the brig Adams were ceded to the British. Two 
thousand five hundred American troops became prisoners of 
Four hundred rounds of 24-pound shot, one hundred 
thousand cartridges, and two thousand five hundred stands of 
arms, much needed by the Canadian Militia, also fell into 
It is true that General Hull made but a 
poor fight against his intrepid adversary, and that he was 
afterwards punished for cowardice. But that does not dim the 
splendour of Brock’s action. Brock risked much to accomplish 
much, and, as Colonel Callwell has pointed out, he acted 
with the greater confidence because he knew that “a British 
flotilla was dominating Lake Erie, and was lending itself to 


of Brock’s career. 
in our history. 


forcing General Hull to surrender. 


war. 


Brock’s hands.” 


the execution of amphibious operations.” 


Brock was not allowed to enjoy the fruits of victory. What 


followed is another proof of the folly of Governments. Lord 
Bathurst wanted peace at any price, and Sir George Prevost 
insisted on an armistice, even when it was wholly unacceptable 
to the Americans. And so Brock was forced to retire on the 
morrow of his triumph. But once more he faced the enemy ; 
once more he brought victory to the British arms, though it 
cost him his life. The Heights of Queenston should be as 
widely celebrated as the Heights of Abraham. Brock, refusing 
to ask his men to go where he did not lead them, fell an easy 
mark to an enemy's bullet. But his sacrifice was not without 
effect. The British rallied to avenge the death of their leader, 
and stormed the heights a second time, and with complete 
success. General Wadsworth, surrounded and overpowered, 
had no resource left but an honourable surrender. The victory 
was won at the cost of Brock’s life. And the monument on 
Queenston Heights which keeps green his memory is matched 
only by that other monument at Quebec. The two heroes 
deserve an equal glory. For if Wolfe won us Canada, let it 
not be forgotten that Brock saved what Wolfe had won, 





RECENT VERSE.* 


Mr. Noyves’s verse has always been full of the elemental stuff 
of poetry. He has courage, high spirits, imagination, melody, 
and our only complaint hitherto has been that he took himself 
a little less seriously than his talents demanded. His great 
gift of music degenerated sometimes into facile jingles, and 
his fancy was not always employed on worthy material. But in 
this epic of Drake he seems in all earnest to have come into 
his own. He has chosen the story of the great cireumnaviga- 
tion, with the tragedy of Doughty as the central incident 
and Burleigh as the malevolent power, and, with sundry 
twistings of history, he has made of this noble material what 
promises to be a noble poem. The austerity of blank verse is 
yood for his Muse, and she comports herself with a dignity 
and restraint worthy of all praise. Mr. Noyes, indeed, has 
discovered a peculiarly stately and sonorous verse, which at 








* (1) Drake: an English Epic. Books I.-IIT, By Alfred Noyes. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s. net.|——(2) Holiday, and other Poems: with a 
Note on Poetry. By John Davidson. London: E. Grant Richards, [3s, 6d. 
net.|——(3) Trumpet and Flag. By Edward Sydney Tylee. London: G,. P, 
Putnam's Sons. (3s. 6d. aot -(4) A Sonnet Chronicle, 1900-1906, By H. D, 
Rawnsley. Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons, _[2s. 6d. net.]——-(5) Mattathias, 
and other Poems. By Frederic Atkinsov. London: Longmans and Co, 
4s. 6d. net.|——(6) Mendicant Rhymes. By Laurence Housman. London: 

he Essex House Press. [l2s, 6a.)——(7) Lyrics. By Gerald Gould. 
London: David Nutt. [ls.)——(S) Poems. By Ella Young. Dublin: 
Maunsel and Co.—(9} The Story and Song of Black Roderick. By Dora 
Sigerson. London: A. Moring. [3s, 6d, net.j|——(10) Cassandra, and other 
Poems. By Bernard Drew. London: David Nutt. (3s, 6d. net.)- 
(11) Poems. By Harold Monro, London: Elkin Mathews. [ls. net.]—— 
(12) Tie Death of Leander, and other Poems. By John Drinkwater. Birming- 
ham: Cornish Brothers. [2s. 6d. net.]——(13) How He Died, and other Poems, 
By John Farrell. Sydney: Angus and Robertson. ([5s, net.]——(14) Old 
Bush Songs. Edited by A. B. Paterson. Same publishers.—(15) When I was 


the same time has the nervous passion in it whic 
requires. The lyrics scattered throughout ha 
mellifluous sweetness, but it is a sweetness w 
setting does not cloy. He has a Miltonic skil 
geography, and nothing could be better than t 
the romantic names of far-away places are woven into hi 
descriptions. The storm on the Patagonian coast jg oon 
done, and so, too, are Drake’s torments of soul and the ra 
scene of Doughty's execution. If we had space we 
like to quote the song beginning “The same gun ig o' 
or that other lyric sung in the Palace, which has the true 
Elizabethan cadence. We will content ourselves with quotin 
as a specimen of Mr. Noyes’s blank verse his apostrophe te 
England. In no modern poet that we know of does there 
burn a purer fire of devotion to the great past and the greater 
future of the English race :— 


“ Mother and sweetheart, England ; from whose breast 
With all the world before them, they went forth, ; 
Thy seamen, o’er the wide uncharted waste, 

Wider than that Ulysses roamed of old, 

Even as the wine-dark Mediterranean 

Is wider than some tide-relinquished pool 

Among its rocks, yet none the less explored 

To greater ends than all the pride of Greece 

And pomp of Rome achieved ; if my poor son¢ 

Now spread too wide a sail, forgive thy son 3 

And lover, for thy love was ever wont. 

To lift men up in pride above themselves 

To do great deeds which of themselves alone 

They could not; thou hast led the unfaltering feet 

Of even thy meanest heroes down to death, 

Lifted poor knights to many a great emprise, 

Taught them high thoughts, and though they kept theig 
souls 

Lowly as little children, bidden them lift 

Eyes unappalled by all the myriad stars 

That wheel around the great white throne of God.” 


h such a tak 
Ve all his olf 
hich in Buch ; 
1 in his use o 
he way in whict 


a 


” 


should 
er us,” 


That is noble verse. We trust, however, that Mr. Noyes 
will not think us hypercritical if we remind him that in the 
Mediterranean there are no pools that the ebb tide leaves 
dry, any more than there are in the Lake of Como or the 
Dead Sea. 
The next poet on our list has a similar philosophy. On Mr. 
John Davidson the mantle of W. E. Henley has descended. 
He is not only an Imperialist, he is the sweet singer of Tariff 
Reform; and he has an optimism so robust, a joy in life so 
masterful and overbrimming, that the most cold-blooded must 
fall a victim to his fiery persuasion. His soul, as he sings of 
one of his characters,— 

“Ts bathed in light, 
His heart for love athirst : 
Were he to die to-night 
I scarce should call him curst.” 
His creed is that the best is yet to come, that truth and right 
must triumph, and that it is our business to clear away the 
débris of the past :— 
“T want an iron mace to smash 

The world and give the peoples room.” 

All of which philosophy, and much else that is of high 
imaginative power, will be found in his new volume, Holiday, 
and more especially in the concluding prose essay on Poetry. 
Few more beautiful things have been said of great poetry 
than that “it makes men desire the fullness of time”; and, 
again, that it “fills the mind with a sense of everlastingness, 
and disposes the heart to undertake and to perform the labonrs 
of Hercules with ease aud delight.” Of the verse in the 
volume, we prefer the lyrics to the eclogues, though these are 
full of fine thoughts and melodious verse. Mr. Davidson's 
fault is that he is inclined at times to torture his fancy into 
conceits. He can draw wonderful little vignettes of landscape; 
but he can also describe Nature in a way so painfully 
“literary” that our teeth are set on edge. He is at his 
best when he has the simplest motif, as in such a delectable 
hunting-song as “A Runnable Stag,” or a lyric like “ Merry 
England.” Colour, imagination, and fire are rarely absent 
from his lines, and above all he has the singer’s supreme 
gift of the infallible ear. 
With Mr. Tylee’s Trumpet and Flag we are still among the 
Imperialists, but we have entered the domain of topical 


verse. Nearly all his subjects are of the present day, and 
the verses in consequence have occasionally an air of being 
written to order. 
sphere—we know few better—but it is a sphere in which it is 


Not that Mr. Tylee is not excellent in this 





King, and other Verses, By Henry Lawson. Same publishers, | 3s, 6d. net.) 


difficult now and ther not to lose the poetic touch. One cannot 
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feel the same emotion about every great public event, and 
the man who writes on so many will necessarily sometimes be 
artificial, and therefore weak. Such are the inevitable dangers 
of the field which Mr. Tylee has chosen to till. Let us hasten 
to add that in such pieces as “ After Vereeniging,” the studies 
of “Bismarck” and “Rhodes,” and the elegy on the late 
Queen he has written as good topical verses as the present 
day can show. But we confess to thinking him at his best 
in pure fancy,—in “ The Drummer” and “ The Salute,” in 
the charming “ Balliol College Chapel,” in his Somersetshire 
dialect poems, and in such a poem as “Sculling at Midnight,” 
which Stevenson would not have disdained. Mr. Tylee’s 
chief fault is that he is a little inclined to monotony both in 
rhythm and imagery. If we refrain from quoting from 
Mr. Tylee’s volume, it is because so large a part of it has 
already appeared in these columns, This must also account 
for the fact that our notice is critical rather than laudatory. 
We cannot well praise specifically verse which we have 
already endorsed by publication. Nevertheless, we think 
of it as highly as we did when we published it. In 
two other volumes on our list the topical interest ig 
the dominant one. Canon Atkinson’s Mattathias is the 
kind of book which we expect from a thoughtful and 
scholarly man who is fond of putting his reflections into 
verse. Inastrict sense it is scarcely poetry, though in the 
section devoted to sacred subjects it approaches very near it. 
Canon Rawnsley’s A Sonnet Chronicle is a melodious diary of 
the chief events of the past six years. The sonnets show a 
high level of technical accomplishment, and sometimes a 
gleam of real poetry breaks through the verse; but on the 
whole they appear to the present writer to suffer from a 
defective inspiration, as, no doubt Canon Rawnsley would 
admit, all verse written under such conditions must suffer, 

Of the poetry of the two following volumes there can be no 
question. Mr. Housman’s Mendicant Rhymes are songs of 
the joy of the earth, of simpie folk, of beggars and fairies, 
and country tales :— 

“O masters of the morning star, 
So early up and gone so far! 
Day’s prime is past, and noon’s in sight, 
But not where you shall sleep to-night; 
Nor is the reckoning yet told 
Whether you there lie warm or cold. 
Little you care for cold or heat 
When all the world is at your feet.” 
Mr. Housman seems to us most successful in his ballads, 
such as “ Johnnie Kigarrow” or “On Lansdowne Hill.” But 
he is capable, too, of exquisite lyrics with a Jacobean flavour, 
such as the one beginning :— 
“TI bid thee, dear, amend thy looks! 
For thou hast beauty far more high 
Than man may claim till all the brooks 
And seas of love run dry.” 
Fine, too, are his devotional poems, “ Love Importunate ” 
and “ Vox Clamantis,” and such a childish idyll as “ Pax 
Britannica.” He has caught much of that strange gift of 
phrasing, at once exquisite and simple, which passed with 
Herrick out of our literature. Mr, Gerald Gould’s Lyrics 
derive something from the same sources, but more from Steven- 
son. Fora young writer he shows a mastery of his art and a 
maturity of thought which are little short of marvellous. His 
verses are still apt to recall their models—‘* The Earth-Child,” 
for example, reminds one of a famous poem in Songs of T'ravel— 
but there is nothing servile in the imitation, and he has ample 
material of his own. ‘There is scarcely a line without charm, 
and there are pieces where a difficult thought is worked out 
with a freedom and precision which are rare enough in lyric 
poetry. Such are “ Defeat” und the fine poem beginning 
“Thou art not to be pitied.” He has an acute sense of 
natural beauty, and much of its magic has penetrated his verse, 
and he has caught, too, the romance of strange seas and 
far countries. From a writer with so fine a taste and so pure 
a fire it is reasonable to hope for great things. We quote one 
of his shorter lyrics :— 
“TI gathered with a careless hand, 
There, where the waters night and day 
Are languid in the idle bay, 
A little heap of golden sand ; 

And, as I saw it, in my sight 

Awoke a vision brief and bright, 

A city in a pleasant land. 





I saw no mound of earth, but fair 
Turrets and domes and citadels, 

With murmuring of many bells ; 

The spires were white in the blue air, 
And men by thousands went and came, 
Rapid and restless, and like flame 

Blown by their passions here and there. 


With careless hand I swept away 
The little mound before I knew; 
The visioned city vanished too, 
And fall’n beneath my fingers lay. 
Ah God! how many hast thou seen, 
Cities that are not and have been, 
By silent hill and idle bay.” 

The remaining books on our list we can only find space 
to notice very shortly. Mrs. Shorter’s Story and Song of 
Black Roderick is a fairy-tale told half in prose and half 
in simple ballad verse. The tale has a good deal of beauty, 
which is somewhat impaired, in our opinion, by being drawn out 
into a fantastic ending. Miss Young's Poems are the product 
of the Ivish renascence, and, like most of the work of that 
school, show more imagination than art. The best, to our 
mind, is the musical little poem called “ A Roadway.” Mr. 
Drew's Cassandra is ambitious work, spoiled by an imperfect 
taste. The concluding “ Hymn to the Deity” is an incon- 
gruous mixture of pugan and Christian conceptions, and such 
a line as “ The perfect realisation of ideals” is impossible in 
poetry. Mr. Harold Monro’s Poems have good lines, but show 
little originality of conception. The same may be said of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s The Death of Leander, where a trite didactic 
philosophy is expressed with considerable skill. After such 
work we turn to the three Australian volumes with a certain 
relief. They, at any rate, have life and freshness, and though 
they are imitative enough, the authors are too close to the life 
they write of wholly to miss its accent. Mr. Paterson has 
made an amusing collection of old Bush songs, including one 


‘written by the late Lord Sherbrooke. They are the raw 


material of poetry, and it is curious to see the form they take 
in the accomplished hands of Mr. Farrell and Mr. Lawson. 
A great deal of humour, a great deal of spirit, and a robust 
philosophy are the main characteristics of these Australian 
poets. When dealing with a more intricate life they are apt 
to be banal and imitative; but they give admirable expression 
to the simpler emotions of the wilds. Because they write of a 
world they know and of feelings they have themselves shared 
in, they are far nearer the heart of poetry than the most 
accomplished devotees of a literary tradition. 





A SCOTTISH POISONING TRIAL.* 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL evidence is the bugbear of the lay 
mind and the joy of the novelist. It is no easy task to 
convince the class from which jurymen are drawn that a 
combination of circumstances, each individually very slight, 
may so tally with and confirm each other as to leave no room 
for doubt of the fact which they tend to establish. The 
strength of the chain is that of its weakest link; but when every 
link is found to hold, the result is often far more convincing 
than the direct testimony of witnesses whose candour or 
powers of observation and expression may not be above 
suspicion. In the case of Chantrelle, which forms the latest 
addition to this series of famous Scottish trials, presumptive 
evidence was pushed to its furthest limit. The prisoner was 
charged with murdering his wife by narcotic poisoning ; not a 
trace of the alleged substance—opium—could be detected in 
her body, yet the physical and moral coincidences, pieced 
together by skilful hands, were such as to leave no reasonable 
doubt of his guilt in the mind of any one capable of 
appreciating what evidence means. As Quintilian says: 
“Infirmiora argumenta congreganda sunt; singula levia et 
communia, universa vero nocent, etiamsi non ut fulmine, 
tamen ut grandine.” ‘Trifles that are singly light as air 
may possess in combination the destructive force of the 
hailstorm. 

Eugtne Marie Chantrelle, a Frenchman born at Nantes in 
1834, had received a regular medical training, but had never 
obtained any professional qualification; and, after a stormy 
and wandering youth, he had settled down in England as 
a teacher of modern languages. About the year 1866 he 


"© The Trial of Eugéne Marie Chantrelle. Edited by A. Duncan Smith, 
Advocate. With Portraits, “ Notable Scottish Trials.” London; Sweetand 
Maxwell, (5s, net.) 
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proceeded in this capacity to Edinburgh, where he rapidly 
acquired a lucrative connexion. Soon after his arrival he 
became unduly intimate with one of his pupils, a girl barely 
sixteen, whom he married in August, 1868, two months before 
the birth of their first child. From the first the marriage 
was most unhappy; the husband was repeatedly and ostenta- 
tiously unfaithful to his child-wife. He “ beat’ her, kicked 
her, caned her, cursed her.” More than once she had to 
invoke the protection of the law, and she was only restrained 
from petitioning for a divorce by dread of the scandal and 
exposure. Chantrelle sank into habitual intoxication. His 
classes fell off, and pecuniary difficulties were added to the 
wife’s other miseries. The only redeeming feature in her 
husband's conduct was his uniform kindness to the children, 
two little boys ten and eight years old at the time of Madame 
Chantrelle’s death, and a baby born a few months before that 
event, 

On New Year’s Eve, 1877, Madame Chantrelle was in the 
usual good health which she had enjoyed in spite of her 
wretched life. Her husband’s behaviour had been less brutal 
since the birth of the youngest child. The family dined 
happily together at their house in George Street, and a bottle 
of champagne was opened in honour of the festive season. 
On New Year's Day she was unwell, but from purely natural 
causes. She had no appetite, suffered from sickness, and 
retired early to bed. About ten o'clock the servant-of-all- 
work, Mary Byrne, came in to wish her good-night, and saw 
a tumbler three parts full of lemonade on a small table by the 
bedside. At her mistress’s request, she peeled an orange for 
her, and left it there on a plate with a few grapes. An 
hour or so later M. Chantrelle entered the apartment, stayed 
talking with his wife, and then retired to the adjoining bed- 
room, which he shared with the two boys, taking the baby 
with him for fear it might disturb the mother’s rest. 

The next morning Byrne came down shortly before seven, 
and while she was tidying up the kitchen she heard moans 
proceeding from her mistress’s bedroom upstairs. Hastily 
entering, for the door was about a foot open, she found 
Madame lying in bed with the bed-clothes partially off her, 
unconscious, “awfully pale-looking, her eyelids closed,” and 
now and again “ moaning very heavily.” The girl roused her 
master, and between them they tried, though without success, 
to awaken the sleeper. At last, after considerable delay, 
Chantrelle went off to summon Mr. Carmichael, a general 
practitioner in the neighbourhood, who arrived at 8.30, to 
find Madame Chantrelle “ profoundly and completely uncon- 
scious.” There was a strong escape of gas in the room, 
though Byrne swore afterwards that she had noticed nothing 
of the sort on her earlier entry. The doctor ordered the 
immediate removal of his patient into the front bedroom, set 
to work to promote artificial respiration, and with Chantrelle’s 
consent despatched a card to Dr. (now Sir Henry) Littlejohn, 
the eminent toxicologist, begging him to come at once “if 
you would like to see a case of coal-gas poisoning.” On his 
arrival in an hour’s time, the latter formed the gravest view 
of the case. At his suggestion Madame Chantrelle was con- 
veyed to the Royal Infirmary, where she died about four 
o'clock without having recovered consciousness. A post- 
mortem examination conducted the next day by Drs. Maclagan 
and Littlejohn failed to reveal the cause of death, and the 
appearances discovered were not, in the opinion of the doctors, 
consistent with gas-poisoning. The customary bright patches 
on the skin were wanting, the blood showed perfectly normal 
under the spectroscope, while in examining the lungs and the 
cavities of the body not the faintest odour of coal-gas could 
be perceived. 

The relations between Chantrelle and his wife were 
sufficiently notorious in Edinburgh, and immediately on 
quitting the house in George Street, Dr. Littlejohn, who was 
surgeon to the Police Office, had sent to request the gas 
company to inspect the premises. One of the gasfitters noticed 
in the architrave of the window in Madame Chantrelle’s bed- 
reom a place from which a gas-bracket had been removed, and 
on opening the shutter he discovered a pipe loose between the 
architrave and the wall. On inspection the pipe was found to 
be broken, and from the hole the gas, when turned on at the 
meter, escaped freely ; a piece of piping about two inches long 
was on the ledge at the foot of the shutter, and had evidently 
been wrenched off by bending backwards and forwards: the 
break was quite fresh, and could not have been caused 





accidentally. Dr. Littlejohn had been convinced that 
Chantrelle was suffering from the effects of narcotic poison. 
ing, and when the post-mortem proved nugatory he sought 
the cause in another quarter. Both on the nightgown of 
the deceased and on the sheets of the bed were certain 
stains caused apparently by vomited matter. These were 
cut out and submitted to examination, but not until 
the police had discovered, locked up in one of the rooms, 
enough drugs to stock a surgery, including various pre- 
parations of chloral and extracts of opium, both fiuid and 
solid. On Saturday, January 5th, immediately after his Wife's 
funeral, during which he diplayed the most edifying emotion 
Chantrelle was arrested and lodged in the Calton Prison. A 
fortnight later, Drs. Littlejohn and Mac lagan reported that 
a chemical analysis of the contents of the stomach and 
other organs of the deceased revealed no traces of poison, 
vegetable or mineral; but they found on the sheet and bed- 
gown indisputable evidence of the presence of opium, 
accompanied in each case by portions of grapes and orange, 
substances which had been previously recognised in the 
contents of the stomach. Their analysis was confirmed by 
Messrs. Crum Brown and Fraser, Professors respectively 
of Chemistry and Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Chantrelle was tried before Lord Justice Clerk Moncrieff 
on May 7th. The prosecution was conducted by the Lord 
Advocate, afterwards Lord Watson; the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
J.H. A. Macdonald, now Lord Kingsburgh ; and Messrs. Muir- 
headand Burnet, Advocates-Depute. For the prisoner appeared 
Mr., afterwards Lord, Trayner; Mr., now Lord, Robertson; and 
the present Lord Advocate, Mr. Thomas Shaw. As is well 
known, Scotch criminal procedure admits of no opening speech 
from counsel, and the jury have to wrestle as best they may 
with the apparently disconnected facts as they accumulate, 
The relevancy of much of the earlier evidence is liable to bg 
missed, and when, as in the Ardlamont case, the Crown opens 
with a mass of complicated financial details, fifteen good men 
and true are bewildered in a fog from which they do not 
always emerge. 

In Chantrelle’s trial, however, the evidence fell automatically 
into logical and consecutive order. Mary Byrne was clear as 
to the absence of any smell of gas when she entered her 
mistress’s bedroom; she first noticed it on returning thither 
after her master had sent her off to see if the baby was crying, 
and as she opened the door she saw him coming from the 
window where the broken pipe was afterwards discovered. 
Byrne also swore that the lemonade in the glass had been 
nearly all consumed since she left it the night before, and that 
one of the quarters, or “liths,” of orange had disappeared 
from the plate; she was confident that the dark stains on the 
bed-linen were not there when she said good-night. Evidence 
was called that among the frequent threats of violence to his 
wife Chantrelle had boasted that he knew a way of poisoning 
her which defied detection. He had not only insured her life 
recently for £1,000 against accident, but he had made par- 
ticular inquiries whether “accident” included death after 
partaking of unwholesome dishes such as toasted cheese. The 
date of taking out the policy (November, 1877) coincided with 
the purchase of a particular extract of opium of which no 
trace could be found among the drugs in his possession; 
and during the closing months of the year he was being 
dunned for small bills, and in debt to the tune of over £100, 
Not the least pathetic incident in the trial was the evidence 
of the prisoner's ten-year-old son, a “strange unchildish elf,” 
who nursed his baby brother, tried to comfort his mother, 
and was the good spirit of that unhappy household :— 

“My papa and mamma got on well sometimes. I don’t know 
any reason why they did not get on well. He called her bad 
names. I have heard him swear at her. Mamma never used bad 
words to him. Mamma left the room when he used bad words, 
and sometimes she cried. I also cried sometimes when he did s0. 
I have seen him strike her. He struck her with his hand on the 
side of the head.” 

The Crown admitted that no traces of opium were to be found 
in the body, and relied entirely upon the analysis of the linen 
stains, but their medical witnesses insisted that it would have 
been idle to expect to find vestiges of so easily absorbed a 
narcotic twenty-four hours after it had been swallowed. The 
prisoner had been the last person with his wife on the evening 
before she died, and he had enjoyed fuil opportunity of 
dosing the fruit, and possibly the lemonade, with extract of 
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, The “declaration” “emitted” by him in Scotch 
pore consisted largely of groundless charges of infidelity 
ee t his wife. He insisted that she had been poisoned by 
an escape of gas which, so he said, completely filled her 
4 speech was vigorous and ingenious, but un- 
convincing. He practically limited himself to contending that 
the prosecution had not made out their case. “ He was not 
there to say that Madame Chantrelle died from poisoning by 
coal-gas ; he was not there to say from what she died ; but he 
was there to say she did not die from opium administered to 
her by the prisoner.” Incidentally, he laboured to prove that 
the bulk of the medical evidence, as well as the facts of the 
case, were favourable to the gas hypothesis, and that the 
attempt to bring home the severance of the gaspipe to 
the prisoner had failed. But his main lines of defence were 
negative-—that a majority of the common symptoms of 
poisoning by opium were absent both during the unconscious- 
ness of the deceased and on her post-mortem examination ; 
that the length of time for which Madame Chantrelle had 
survived was entirely contrary to the usual course of narcotic 
poisoning ; that the tests to which the linen stains had been 
subjected were imperfect, and that, even if they satisfied the 
jury as to the presence of opium, they failed utterly to show 
that that substance had even been in the mouth or stomach of 
the deceased. Finally, he made it a strong point that at any 
time between the death and the funeral the prisoner could 
bave made away with the bed-linen or obliterated the stains. 
It was the stock defence of a good advocate who has little or 
nothing in the way of fact to rely on, and is driven to rebut 
hypothesis by hypothesis. 

Lord Moncrieff compressed into an hour and twenty 
minutes a charge on which many English Judges would have 
deemed a day well spent. Its deadly candour left little hope 
for the prisoner; every point in his favour received its meed of 
respectful consideration, but the combination of circumstances 
pointing in one direction was overwhelming. The jury were 
absent for little over the hour, and unanimously found “ the 
panel guilty of murder as libelled.” He received sentence of 
death, and then, as the macers were about to lift the trapdoor 
leading to the cells below, and before he could be checked by 
the Court, Chantrelle had undone the main theory of the 
defence by volunteering his conviction that the bed-stains 
could proceed from nothing but opium, “ opium administered 
in a solid form” by some other person than himself. 

As in all cases of circumstantial evidence, an agitation was 
raised to procure a commutation of the sentence, but it failed 
to move Mr. Secretary Cross. Chantrelle was hanged on 
May 31st within the walls of Calton Prison. The exhortation 
of the worthy Scotch minister who attended him could produce 
no confession or act of contrition. ‘“ He dies and makes no 
sign.” Of his guilt there is no ground for doubt, but, save in 
the selection of a vegetable poison which leaves no traces in 
the body of the victim, he was a most clumsy criminal. The 
manufacture of evidence is a snare which seldom fails to prove 
fatal to those who employ it, and the breaking of the gas- 
pipe was a piece of almost incredible bungling. Had 
Chantrelle merely turned on the jet in the room where his 
wife was lying stupefied by opium, and then shut the door, 
he would have produced the desired symptoms without 
exciting the smallest legitimate suspicion. 





SIX BOOKS ON ECONOMICS.* 

THE uninitiated complain that there is a lack of authoritative 
exposition on the part of the Socialists, and that, except in the 
now antiquated pages of Marx, there is no serious attempt to 
grapple in detail with the economic difficulties of the Socialist 
ideal. The two works on Socialism which head our list do 
not repair this omission, but they have an interest and 
authority of their own. 

It is an easy task for one like M. Jauris, gifted with 
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imagination and eloquence, to denounce the shortcomings of 
our social system. It is another thing to set out a new 
evangel in concrete detail. He has recently attempted the 
task in the French Chamber, with the significant result that 
his Utopia was subjected to the trenchant and destructive 
criticism of that representative Liberal, M. Clemenceau. The 
civilised world watched the encounter with the deepest 
interest, for the occasion seemed to mark a permanent rupture 
between the Liberal and the Socialist Parties. The French 
Socialist has realised that le libéralisme c'est Uennemi. 
M. Jaurés belongs to the opportunist section of the party. 
This gives him an advantage in controversy, for he can leave 
his ultimate ideal misty and undefined. Denunciation of 
existing anomalies and vague appeals to fraternity and justice 
serve to carry positions which seem to belong to the enemy, 
and he is, no doubt, content with the fact to which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer was fond of pointing as a danger,—namely, 
that we cannot be constantly taking steps in the direction of 
a certain object without ultimately arriving there. ‘ There 
is one undoubted fact,” says M. Jaurés in Studies in Socialism 
(p. 41), “which transcends all others. It is that the prole- 
tariat is growing in numbers, in solidarity, and in self- 
consciousness...... They no longer limit their hopes to 
the abolition of the worst faults of the present society; they 
now wish to create a social order founded on a different 
principle.” He then recalls “the famous saying of Lassalle, 
‘the Proletariat is the rock on which the Church of the 
future shall be built’”; and proceeds: “And for my part 
I say that it is not only arock...... it is a vast coherent 
but active force.” To Marx, he continues, belongs the 
merit of having “ brought the Socialist thought into prole- 
tarian life, and proletarian life into Socialist thought...... 
Socialism will only realise its ideal through the victory of the 
proletariat, and the proletariat will only complete its being 
through the victory of Socialism.” Yet on p. 72 M. Jaurés 
writes : “ Marx was mistaken. It was not from absolute desti- 
tution that absolute liberation could come.” On the contrary, 
the evidence of improved conditions is irresistible, or, as 
M. Jaurés grudgingly puts it, “the tendency to sink is not 
the stronger.” The analysis made by Marx of the capitalist 
system serves, it should be noted, two purposes. It is an 
indictment of the existing order, and as such a justification 
for revolutionary change. It is also a prophecy of the end 
of capitalism, as of a thing crushed under the weight of ite 
own defects. The prophecy has been falsified by events, but 
the analysis which was admittedly inadequate for prediction 
is still held sufficient to justify the desire to overturn 
the existing system. It might be argued that, if the 
situation is improving, it is perhaps tolerable; but the 
Socialist is bent on making his experiment. Marx, with the 
narrow, logical directness which characterises his thought, 
saw that if Socialism is to be made acceptable he must show 
how under it industry is to be regulated, and without flinch- 
ing he proposed to substitute for our present currency a 
currency of social-labour notes. This proposal, absolutely 
necessary and logical on the premisses as we believe it to 
be, produces consternation in the mind of the practical man. 
It is like the detailed exposition of M. Jaurés in the Chamber, 
—the vague sentiment is attractive, but in the light of day 
the glamour disappears. 

Mr. Belfort Bax, who is vouched for by his publisher as one 
“who has given the greater part of his life to the Socialist 
cause,” is more unreservedly of the Marxian party. “The 
predominance of scientific socialism,” he tells us in his Hesays 
in Socialism (p. 56), “or as it is sometimes called, Marxism, 
is assured among the workmen of the continent,” but “in 
England, as we all know, we have many socialisms promulgated 
by persons who are anxious to show themselves original, and 
who for this and other reasons are shy of joining the one 
English Socialist body, which is in line with the great Socialist 
movement of Proletarian emancipation throughout the civilised 
world.” This body, we gather, is the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, and in a later chapter entitled “Treacherous Toleration 
and Faddist Fanaticism” he denounces bitterly the tem- 
porising policy of “the average Fabian, the Webbite,” and 
asks: ‘ Now are we to be condemned to hug such a man as this 
to our bosom as a comrade?” The predictions of Marx as 
to the collapse of the capitalist system are manifestly false. 
He had not reckoned, suggests Mr. Bax, with the possibility 
of expansion. “ Let the present expansion,” he says, “ of the 
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sphere of action of the capitalist system go on unchecked, or 
receive a further impulse, and the hopes of socialism must be 
indefinitely postponed” (p. 324). This explains the motive of the 
savage assault which Mr. Bax makes on Imperial expansion. It 
might, however, be pointed out that the growth of industry is 
intensive as well as extensive. Socialism will be indefinitely 
postponed not so much by Imperial expansion as by the 
growth of the purchasing power of a proletariat whose 
tendency, according to M. Jaurés, is “not to sink.” Civilisa- 
tion, then, unfortunately for the Socialist theory, does not 
blow up spontaneously, and, as both our authors seem to 
admit, the danger of this is receding. There is nothing left, 
therefore, for Mr. Bax but to scold his opportunist comrades 
because they will not come on. This he does with amusing 
vehemence and paradox throughout the greater part of the 
volume. 

The remaining books on our list are less revolutionary; 
but for the purpose of this review they can be brought 
(owing to exigencies of space and with apologies to 
the authors) under a common denominator, if regarded 
in relation to this problem of the proletariat. Mr. 
Meyer is an American economist who has made for his 
countrymen a patient study of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain. The difficulty of regulating monopolised trades 
when entrusted to private enterprise gave rise to municipal 
trading, at first merely as a convenient alternative. Of late 
years municipal Socialism has applied itself to trade with 
enthusiasm, in the hope that thus a beginning will be made 
in the supersession of private enterprise by a State organisa- 
tion of industry. Mr. Meyer’s book, Municipal Ownership in 
Great Britain, is written from the anti-Socialist point of view. 
It is mainly historical, and will be found a useful compilation 
by those who wish to know the legislative and administrative 
course of events. 

The two essays of which Mr. Gonner's volume, Interest and 
Saving, is composed “attempt an analysis of the connection 
which exists between interest and the process of saving 
whereby wealth is accumulated and capital supplied.” We 
confess that the issues involved seem often to be too much 
overshadowed by the number and magnitude of the hypo- 
theses under which each case is considered. If interest were 
abolished, would the motives for saving go with it, or would 
the desire to provide for deferred consumption be sufficient to 
induce saving to continue as before? This and similar 
problems are discussed withymuch minuteness in a way that 
recalls Mr. Shandy’s theory of auxiliary verbs. It is for the 
student an admirable exercise in dialectics, and from our 
present point of view it is interesting as showing the wide 
realm of speculation through which the teacher of economics 
is prepared to range. The chapter on “Interest in the Com- 
petitive and Socialistic States” should be read, if only for the 
sake of experiencing the mental bewilderment which is induced 
by the hypothesis that every motive in commerce is to become 
something different from what it now is. 

Mr. Dawson’s volume is an elaborate and interesting study 
of the paternalism of the German Government. How far the 
difficulties which arise from the very existence of a proletariat 
are to be overcome by such methods is a question which time 
only will solve. The German Workman is a valuable addition 
to our information. Mr. Dawson’s attitude to his subject is 
optimistic, but not altogether uncritical; but from material so 
controversial the difficulty of formulating conclusions on which 
a prudent man would venture to act seems to us enormous. 
Take, for instance, the case of the Poor Law. The investi- 
gating student who has no practical experience of administra- 
tion seems often to ignore the fact that every system of Poor 
Law has its own special danger of collecting a dependent 
population. Wherever there is a Poor Law there is some 
leakage, and before we give our confidence to any guide he 
must show himself competent to discover to us where that 
leakage occurs. Mr. Dawson may be right in placing the 
balance of advantage where he does, but his knowledge and 
jnsight would be superhuman if he had detected everywhere 
the weakening of fibre which paternalism necessarily involves. 
As a practical question the danger is that, for example, by 
adopting foreign methods of Poor Law, while we shall 
certainly get the foreign type of pauper, we have not an equal 
certainty of getting rid of our own type. 

Our last volume, Studies in American Trade Unionism, 
consists of essays by different authors. In an admirable 





introduction Professor Hollander explains that enteuie 
tions have been carried out by students of the Johns H in 
University, and that the expenses have been met ty 
anonymous donor and by a grant from the Carnegie tnslite, 
tion. “The intelligent trade unionist has come to realise that 
the main purpose of the political economist is to investigate 
not to advocate; and that organised labour gains nothing by 
dogged adherence to practices reasonably demonstrated . 
fallacious.” In this pacific spirit the inquiry was undertaken, 
Endeavour has been made to avoid what Professor Hollander 
calls “economic microscopics,” and to investigation, the 
main purpose above imputed to the economist, the “duty 
of arrangement and explanation bas to some extent been 
added. In nearly four hundred pages we are given an 
elaborate account of almost every conceivable combination 
in the contracts by which labour is exchanged for wages, 
It would be ungrateful to complain of the vastness of this 
accumulation of facts, this lengthened diary of insignificant 
events. Such monographs are necessary in the search for an 
underlying principle. Some day perhaps the touch of geniug 
will come to illumine these details, and to evolve therefrom a 
rule of justice and of liberty which will give peace to the 
troubled world of industry. It is something that contending 
factions recognise the impartiality of those who invite us to 
the study of this array of facts. It is in work such as this, 
and not in the misty vapours of Socialism, that a key to tho 
difficulties of the proletariat will be found. 





NOVELS. 


CONISTON.* 

Tove American writers are greatly addicted to the short 
story—first popularised in English by Bret Harte—they have 
by no means abandoned the long novel. American fiction is 
happily far from being monopolised by the “hustler”; indeed, 
some of the best Transatlantic writers are remarkable for 
their leisurely and deliberate methods. Whether this is due 
to the conscious reaction of the artist against the manu- 
facturer we cannot say, but it is a matter for unmitigated 
satisfaction when the results are as pleasing and whole- 
some as those achieved by Mr. W inston Churchill in Coniston, 
So far as the story proper is concerned, we are not prepared 
to deny that it loses something of its effect by being divided 
into two compartments, so to speak, and dealing in succes. 
sion with the love story of a mother and her daughter. 
A narrative which extends over two generations inevitably 
suffers from its lack of concentration. The rdle of 
heroine in the present case is practically duplicated, and 
to that extent the interest of the reader is weakened. 
The abandonment of the rigorous law of the unities has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages. Mr. Winston Churcbill, 
however, though leisurely in his methods, is never tedious or 
long-winded, and the continuity of the whole is preserved by 
the central figure, who, alike as a young and an elderly man, 
dominates the scene. The purpose of the story may be 
roughly described as twofold. Primarily, it aims at giving us 
a picture of the genesis of the “boss” and the evolution of 
that type in its earlier stages. At the same time, the setting 
and environment selected enable the author to illustrate in 
great detail the social and domestic life of a New England 
village before and after the war. For both tasks Mr. Winston 
Churchill is excellently equipped. He is an accomplished 
writer and a sympathetic observer, he has been a Member of 
the New Hampshire Legislature, and he is under no illusions 
as to the intrinsic virtues of a popular form of government. 
He takes for his motto a weighty passage of Lowell beginning 
with the words: “ We have been compelled to see what was 
weak in democracy as well as what was strong”; and though 
the story ends in the “seventies,” its lessons gain a cumula 
tive force when applied to the conditions of to-day. 

The prologue of Coniston, which takes its name from the 
New England village in which the scene is laid, is a love 
story of a time “some little while after General Jackson had 
got into the White House and had shown the world what a 
real democracy was.” As Mr. Churebill puts it, “certam 
gentlemen, with a pious belief in democracy, but with 8 
firmer determination to get on top, arose,—and got on top. 

ata 





* Coniston. By Winston Churchill, London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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go many of these gentlemen arose in the different States, and 
they were so clever, and they found so many chinks in the 
Constitution to crawl through and steal the people's chest- 
nuts, that the Era may be called the Boss-Era. _The par- 
ticular “boss,” however, who dominates these pages is a much 
more primitive and engaging character than the “ bosses 
of a later generation. Jethro Bass, the tanner’s son, whose 
father had amassed a small competence by dealing in mort- 
gages, a business which he himself considerably extended, is 
very far from being a Transatlantic reincarnation of Cleon 
the tanner. He is no glib-tongued demagogue, but a silent, 
half-articulate rustic, who owes his suecess in the handling 
of men to his tenacity and to a strange clairvoyance, an 
unerring divination of motive which enables him in every 
encounter to go straight to the root of the matter with 
the least expenditure of words. Alike in his uncouth 
exterior, his resort to humorous apologue, and bis moments 
of dreamy self-absorption, Jethro suggests a Lincoln manque. 
He never aspires to official rank, preferring the substance to 
the trappings of power, and, beginning by mastering the 
yillage, ends by controlling a State Legislature. Yet he is 
by no means a vicious tyrant. In many ways he makes for 
efficiency, he takes a humorous pleasure in foiling the schemes 
of his greedier rivals, he has a curious tender-heartedness 
for the weak, and a respect for the incorruptible. As a 
young man he falls deeply in love with Cynthia Ware, the 
minister's daughter, and, mastered by his sincerity, she more 
than half returns his love. But obstacles intervene, and they 
drift apart. Cynthia “ teaches school,” marries a gentle, con- 
sumptive shop-assistant, and dies young, leaving an only 
child, another Cynthia, whom Jethro ultimately adopts on her 
father’s death. It is in the strange contrast between Jethro’s 
pure devotion to Cynthia Wetherell and his record as a 
politician that the dramatic interest of the story resides. 
Cynthia only gradually awakens to the consciousness 
that the man whom she reverences is held in awe and 
abhorrence by almost every one else. At first she is 
incredulous, but in time finds that her own reputation 
and prospects in life are likely to be blighted by her 
association with her benefactor. Her lover is the son of 
Jethro’s bitterest political enemy, and incurs his father's 
grave displeasure for his constancy to the playmate of his 
childhood. Of the device by which Mr. Winston Churchill 
extricates the leading characters from this impasse we need 
say no more than that it brings to a very satisfactory close a 
story in which sentiment and politics are very ingeniously 
combined. The canvas is perhaps rather overcrowded with 
portraits, but there are very few that we could wish away ; 
and by the time the end is reached many of them have 
established so strong a hold on the affections of the reader 
that we part from them with real regret. 





Captain John Lister. By John A. Hamilton. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—This novel by the author of “The MS. in a Red Box” 
deals with certain events during the period of the Great Rebellion. 
It is perhaps somewhat provoking to be trausported to so memor- 
able a date only to find that the whole action of the story takes 
place in what may be called a backwater, and that none of the great 
personages or the great events of the day are introduced into 
the book. The Isle of Axholme is the scene of the story, and the 
hero, Captain John Lister, is required to keep order among the 
marshmen and foreign settlers of that place. The book is full of 
adventures and escapes, but somehow lacks the true quality of 
excitement, though the heroine is beautiful and the hero manly. 
The sympathies of the author are with the Parliament for whom 
Captain Lister fights, and in the end the heroine, who is mildly 
Royalist, is delighted to be carried off by her Parliament bride- 
groom. The details of the book are well filled in, the period is 
carefully studied, and the writing from a literary point of view is 
adequate. 


Latter-Day Sweethearts. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—This is an Anglo-American novel of which the 
scene is laid on the Atlantic and in Europe. The first half 
of the story takes place on the ss. ‘Baltic,’ on board of which 
almost all the characters of the book are passengers, and gives an 
entertaining picture of life on a big liner. Vhe two American 
heroines, Helen Carstairs and Posey Winstanley, are well con- 
trasted in their very different types. They are both extremely 
beautiful and attractive, but not in the least original, being 
examples of well-known classes of American women in fiction. 





The book is very light in texture, but is cleverly written, and ha 
a good deal of charm. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ET EY a ae 
STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 

Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy, D.Litt. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 63.)—Mr. E. G. Hardy, the author of a 
small volume dealing with “Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
ment,” finding that a second edition of his work was required, has 
now republished it, and also, “ wisely or unwisely,” incorporated 
with it six other essays on matters relating to Koman history. His 
original volume was a work of considerable merit in which the 
very scant evidence which we possess on the subject was carefully 
brought forward and discussed in that impartial and historical 
spirit which has been too often wanting to the consideration of 
a question with which the strongest religious feeling is so 
closely connected. It puts in a very clear light what the view 
of Roman officials, acting solely in the interests of the State, 
must almost necessarily have been with regard to the early 
Christian communities, and the reader will derive from it 
a rather definite impression that during the first two centuries 
they acted on the whole with a moderation such as few Govern- 
ments—at least until very recent times—have shown towards 
an alien creed which in some respects came seriously into collision 
with civil ordinances. That moderation is clearly exhibited 
in the Acts of the Apostles; but rhetorical exaggeration has 
been so freely used in speaking of the sufferings of the first 
believers that Mr. Hardy’s temperate presentation of the case 
deserves careful study. We think, however, that he has certainly 
been unwise to tack on to it a number of studies on such 
subjects as “The Movements of the Legions” or “A Bodleian 
MS. of Pliny,” which are at once highly technical and quite 
unconnected with his main theme. The result is a medley rather 
than a book, and Mr. Hardy would have done well only to add to 
this new edition his essay on “The Provincial Concilia,” which is 
at once relevant and important. These curious bodies, of which 
few students know anything, were founded to foster the joint 
worship of “Rome and the Emperor,” and their history admirably 
illustrates the purely political character of that worship. No 
sane Emperor misunderstood its meaning. When a deputation 
from Tarraco informed Augustus that a palm tree had shot up 
from his altar, the sensible old man only replied: “ Itis clear how 
often you sacrifice there”; and the dying words of Vespasian, 
Va! puto, deus fio, show how he estimated his own pretensions. 
But on the other hand the Government were well aware 
how State ceremonies may serve to convey a real sense 
of the State’s power, while they also afford entertainment 
to the vulgar and a rich opportunity for gratifying the 
great with gorgeous robes and splendid titles. To be an 
“Asiarch,” or a “ Priest-president,” or a Flamen divorum 
Augustorum, and have the goodwife called Flaminica, was, as 
the inscriptions show, an ambition very dear to every provincial 
magnate; and when with his train of deputies he had offered 
sacrifice in solemn pomp, made the due vows for the Emperor's 
safety, and indited the proper loyal addresses, a succession of 
magnificent games served to arouse popular feeling into a flame 
of enthusiasm and loyalty. But for the Christians these celebra- 
tions must have been an ever recurring danger, and Mr. Hardy’s 
account of the Concilia, whose special duty it was to maintain 
them, is consequently of high interest. Each annual festivity 
must have seemed a new outrage to converts, who often esteemed 
the Emperor as a monster on “ whose head was written the name 
of blasphemy,” and must also have exposed them to the risk 
of a fresh outbreak of popular fury. But while we justly 
estimate the hazards which they incurred, we should also main- 
tain a just sense of the protection which they on the whole 
secured from a strong Government. Non conquirendi sunt, 
writes Trajan in a rescript to Pliny with reference to the 
Christians in Bithynia, and the maxim was one which the 
Emperors not only uttered but enforced. If in the interests of 
public order it seemed wise to execute some unhappy fanatics, 
they assented with Roman indifference; but the hunting of 
heretics was not a pursuit favoured by the Roman Caesars, and 
it would be well if those who in later times have inherited their 
title had always copied their example. 








NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia. By 
the Rev. A. G. Morice. (John Lane. 16s.)}—This book is an 
historical, topographical, and ethnographical manual of that 
region styled at first New Caledonia,—the nucleus out of which 
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British Columbia has been evolved. It is, in other words, that 
huge tract of mountainous country lying between the coast 
range and the Rocky Mountains, from 61 deg. 30 min. to 57 deg. 
of north latitude, and in which “endless forests, mostly of 
coniferous trees, and deep lakes, whose length generally exceeds 
their breadth, cover such spaces as are not taken up by moun- 
tains.” The region was, until the Hudson’s Bay Company came 
on the scene in the end of the eighteenth century, left in the 
hands of Indian aborigines, whose habits and mode of life are 
fully described by Mr. Morice. Its discoverer was Alexander 
Mackenzie, a Scotch Highlander born at Stornoway, who came to 
Montreal about 1779. “Ofa restless and somewhat impetuous 
disposition, he was by nature inclined to be biassed, and if 
crossed in his plans he would become rather self-assertive 
and stubborn.” Mackenzie, however, succeeded in his enter- 
prise, and the bulk of the book is concerned with the govern- 
ment of the territory by the Company through its adminis- 
trators, several of whom were men of great ability. That 
administration was not, however, perfect in every detail. As 
late as 1848 Dr. Manson, the gentleman then in charge of the 
district, speaks of a keg of rum which was regularly kept for the 
use of a tribe of Indians, and long after that date intoxicants 
figured regularly in the Company’s transactions with the natives. 
Again, one is almost horrified to learn that “to punish a misdeed 
by untutored savages, white men who should have known better 
turned themselves into savages and paid back tooth (or rather 
teeth) for tooth, the innocent sometimes sharing the fate of the 
guilty. Arrest and trial as a consequence of a fault were 
something utterly unknown among the lords of the lonely North. 
..... The results on the native mind were disastrous; that 
system simply confirmed the Indians in the propriety of their 
hereditary feuds and the rightfulness of their unending reprisals.” 
The book is full of interesting anecdotes of the Indian tribes, 
and is admirably written. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


San Francisco through Earthquake and Fire. By Charles Keeler. 
(Paul Elder and Co., San Francisco.)—Mr. Keeler, who appears 
to have taken an active part in helping the sufferers in the 
ruined city, and to have had many opportunities of seeing what 
happened, relates his experiences and observations in this 
pamphlet. The destruction wrought by the earthquake seems 
not to have been as great as was at first thought. Mr. Keeler 
says more than once that well-built houses stood the shock. “All 
modern buildings of good construction. stood practically intact.” 
But jerry-built houses and halls perished. Among these he 
mentions the City Hall, “upon which seven million dollars had 
been wasted in notorious graft,’—“ graft” may be a new word 
to some of our readers as so used, but the thing is not 
wholly unknown on this side in municipal affairs. But 
“after the earthquake the fire.” It was thus that the great 
ruin came about, and Mr. Keeler gives the greater part of 
his space to the description of it. It was in this that most of 
the lives were lost. The manner, too, was peculiarly tragical. 
“Tam all right if I can only get this timber out of the way,” 
cried one man to his companion. “I’m not hurt,” said the 
other, “ only caught by the wrist. I can’t stir.” Both of them 
perished in the fire which swept over the place before they could 
be rescued. The general behaviour of the people was good,— 
compared, at least, with what has been seen on such occasions 
elsewhere. Happily the Mayor was a man who was equal to the 
situation. He was well backed up by the military authorities; 
but the civil jurisdiction was paramount throughout,—an excellent 
state of affairs if the civil ruler is equal to it. Of course there 
were hard cases in the use of exceptional power. A burly Swede 
who, without meaning to do more than get a good place for him- 
self, pushed a woman with her child into the water was promptly 
shot. We do not wonder, seeing that the woman was drowned ; 
but it was a full measure of justice. Still harder was the case of the 
man who was killed for washing his hands in a bucket of drinking 
water. And there were deplorable accidents. One active citizen was 
shot by an excited Volunteer for delay in answering a challenge. 
But here, too, there was exaggeration in the early accounts. 
The total loss of life was scarcely more than a thousand. At 
Lisbon seventy thousand perished. Comedy, it seems, was not 
wanting. An Irish woman was much astonished at being told 
that she must boil all water that was to be drunk. “ And must 
I boil the water we cook in?” she asked. Total abstainers will 
find in the San Francisco narrative a most powerful argument. 


¥ 





Mee. 
All alcoholic liquor was promptly destroyed, and the health of 
the city was marvellously increased. There were cases of 
pneumonia and heart trouble, “but many of the hospitals for 
contagious diseases closed their doors for want of patients.” 


An Advanced History of Great Britain. By T. FP. Tout MA, 
(Longmans and Co. 5s.)—Professor Tout completes his series of 
English histories for schools with a third volume, which ig suited 
to the requirements of school-leaving examinations, To appre. 
ciate rightly a work which has a purpose so large is no small 
matter; in fact, its real value cannot be fixed except by experi. 
ment. But such examination as we have been able to make bya 
reference to crucial points leads us to think highly of Professor 
Tout’s book. He does not omit important matters; he deals with 
controversial points in a moderate and reasonable way, Admirers 
of the Scottish Mary will resent the decision with which he 
judges that lady, though he gives her credit for the good that she 
possessed. Her death became her more than her life, The 
difficult question of “Catholic v. Protestant” he answers in 
a way which will not please extremists on either side, Hg 
affirms that Campion was “as much of a martyr as any of the 
Protestants who suffered under Mary”; but he would not hayg 
conceded the same title to Parsons if that active partisan had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. Anglicans who maintain 
that the real creed of their Church is that which Henry VIII, 
held up to the end of his life will not find a supporter in Pro. 
fessor Tout. The complicated politics of Charles II.’s reign are 
set forth with special clearness. This chapter seems to us ong 
of the best in the book. That which follows, “James II,” errs 
perhaps a little on the side of brevity. These three years and a 
half shaped British destinies. The statement that in 1739 “the 
Methodists first built chapels of their own,” as it stands, is likely 
to give a false impression. The volume is illustrated throughout 
with serviceable maps, &c. 


Franciscan Days. By A. G. Ferrers Howell, LL.M. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Howell has translated and arranged these 
extracts from “Ancient Franciscan Writings” so as to give 
reading for every day in the year. It will be noted that the term 
“Franciscan writings” is used as including works which came 
from the pen, not of the Saint, but of one or other of his disciples, 
The genuine works of St. Francis would not have been adequate 
to the purpose; such as are utilised in this volume are marked by 
an asterisk. We cannot help saying that some of the extracts 
seem not a little foolish. There is a story, for instance, of the 
cruel sow that killed a lamb, and was cursed by the Saint: “ Let 
no man nor beast eat of thee!” he cried. Nor does St. Francis 
appear to advantage when he begins a discourse with the words; 
* Ye think me a holy man, but know that I have eaten my meal 
seasoned with lard,”—oil, it seems, did not suit him. These 
things would not be out of place in a biography; but as a daily 
portion for spiritual sustenance they are not appropriate. 


A Grammar of Classical Latin. By Arthur Sloman, MA, 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s.)—The speciality of Mr. 
Sloman’s book is indicated by the title; it is a grammar of 
classical Latin, the word “ classical” being used in a narrow sense, 
As far as syntax is concerned, the only authors drawn upon for 
examples of usage are, for prose, Caesar and Cicero, for verse, 
Virgil—we cannot think it right to spell the name Vergil when it 
is Anglicised—Ovid, and Horace. “ Withregard to Accidence the 
scope of the book is extended to some other authors commonly 
read in schools.” Mr. Sloman’s book is in some respects an im- 
provement on its predecessors, though we are not sure that it is 
suited to the new way of regarding the study of Latin. The 
Classical Association, for instance, would further the colloquial 
use of the language. This would hardly be possible if we are 
bound to the purism which would exclude all but Caesar and 
Cicero. Surely Livy is good enough for all practical purposes. 
We are not sure whether Mr. Sloman is not inclined to be too 
logical. He says, for instance, that “classing maior natu as a 
comparative of senex ” arises from “a confusion of thought.” We 
are not quite sure that we know what he means, but we would 
ask whether he can make any practical distinction between the 
two usages, both Ciceronian, “Cato quo erat nemo fere senior” 
and “Ennius erat maior natu quam Plautus,” or again between 
“audivi ex maioribus natu” and “seniorum precibus excitati 
sunt.” But his volume will certainly be found instructive and 
useful. We see a misprint in the Index of Verbs, the perfect of 
concino being given as concini. 


Some Founders of the Chemical Industry. By J. Fenwick Allan. 
(Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. net.)—This volume consists of articles 
reprinted from the Chemical Trade Journal. It has a double 
interest. It pictures for us some remarkable men, and it suggests 
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ious reflection whether the system which has super- 

oor whe said, the activities of individual men works for 
yet not, The province in which these men laboured—there 
t whose biographies are given—was mainly the alkali 
This trade, in common with many others, has been 
n a Trust or Combine named the United Alkali 
y. This is not the place to estimate the significance of 

pe ol but we may welcome without hesitation a volume 
which records the achievements of the men who laid the founda- 
tion of a great industry. On the whole, they were not ill repaid, 
: t least they fared better than many inventors have done. The 
re did not always come from the quarter whence it might 
have been expected. William Gossage, for instance, reaped a 
harvest of wealth, not from the more important, as they seemed, 
of his many discoveries, but from mottled ‘Soap. He had been 
taking out patents for thirty years with little reward but the 
suceds d’estime, when in 1854 he perfected the process of putting 
into genuine soap silicate of soda and colouring matter, and sub- 
jecting the mixture to a process which produced semi-crystallisa- 
tion. There is, of necessity, much technical detail in the book, 
but it will not be found beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 


reader. Ss 

The Thames. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by G. E. Mitton. 
(A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—This present year seems fertile in 
books about the Thames. The volume now before us is not 
unworthy to be ranked with its rivals. We must own that all the 
illustrations do not please us. “The Red Lion Hotel, Henley,” 
and “ Boulter’s Lock, Ascot Sunday,” whatever may be the merits 
of the drawings from which they are reproduced, do not show the 
“three-colour process” to advantage. “Dutch Barges near the 
Town” and “Hay Barges” are more favourable specimens. 
Among the landscapes we may mention “ Windsor,” “ Maiden- 
head,” “ Bisham Abbey,” and “Sonning.” We cannot compliment 
the artist on his figuring of the sun in “ Mapledurham Mill.” Mr. 
Mitton’s text is pleasant reading. He knows and loves the river, 
and describes it with an enthusiasm which we should expect. 
There can scarcely be anything new to say about the Thames, 
but the old things are said freshly and well. 


are eigh 
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Stories of Great Revivals. By Henry Johnson. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Johnson begins his volume with papers in which Canon 
Aitken, Messrs. F. B. Meyer and J. Stuart Holden, and “Gypsy 
Smith” relate their experiences in this field of action. Canon 
Aitken, the son of an eminent Revivalist, has a history of work 
of this kind of almost unprecedented duration, and he is, if not 
satisfied with the results—for that, with so much todo, a man can 
hardly be—convinced that it has not been labour in vain. Mr. 
Holden dwells on the important point of the durability of revival 
influences. “Gypsy Smith” is as striking as we have always 
found him to be. After this introduction comes the historical 
part of the book, beginning with the preaching of Wesley and 
Whitefield. Possibly there is some exaggeration of the condition 
of things to which these evangelists addressed themselves. It is 
doubtless true that the consumption of spirits in 1751 was 
enormous,—eleven million gallons; but the Excise was very low. 
Who can tell what might happen if it were reduced to the same 
figure now? In succeeding chapters we hear of Henry Venn, 
Rowland Hill, and other less famous men. The subject is one on 
which, profoundly interesting as it is, we have not space to dwell 
in these columns. It must be enough to commend Mr. Johnson’s 
volume to our readers. 


The Story of Shetland. By W. Fordyce Clark. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 2s, 6d. net.)—The Shetlanders, Mr. Clark tells us, make 
their way in the world sufficiently well—there are threo hundred 
vessels commanded by Shetland sea-captains—but they do not 
often return to their native islands; and they have an excuse in 
the climate. The history of the Shetlands is one of no little 
gloom, and their future, in view of the prospects of the fishing, is 
doubtful. All over the world, it would seem, the weak are going 
to the wall. How can the small tradesman stand against the 
store, or the fisherman against the steam trawler? At present 
the herring fishery is enormously productive, but it is, for 
the most part, in foreign hands. The Shetlanders, it must be 
Temembered, are not Celts, but Norsemen. One curious result 
was seen at the Disruption. The Highlands went over, almost in 
& mass to the Free Church; but the Shetlands, in a large degree, 
remained on the old paths. The Established Church has a 
membership of six thousand five hundred; the United Free 
Church has less than three thousand, and all the other bodies 
total about two thousand more. It is a remarkable thing, in view 
of these numbers, that in 1843 one congregation furnished a 
thousand out of eleven hundred to the Free Church move. 


ment,—so powerful was the influence of its two ministers, father 
and son, 





Sight and Hearing in Childhood. By R. Brudenell Carter and 
Arthur H. Cheatle. (Scientific Press. 2s. net.)—This volume is 
intended to supplement educational methods. Even now much 
that is attributed to intellectual torpidity or backwardness is 
really due to defects of hearing or sight. The child is supposed 
not to understand when he really does not see or hear, being 
unable, because unused, it must be remembered, to make good 
such defect by using other senses. The book is, of course, too 
technical for detailed examination here, but we strongly 
recommend it. 


Royal Dunfermline. By Alan Reid and William Kirk. 
(Romanes and Son, Dunfermline. 1s. 6d.)—Royal Dunfermline 
is, perhaps, better known to the world in general as “ Dunfermline 
gay,” where they rang the bells for the wedding of the sister of 
Ethert Brand, “the fairest knight in all Scotland.” It has a 
fine abbey church, largely the work of King David, son of Malcolm 
Canmore, ruins of an abbey, and other noteworthy things, among 
them the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie, and the handsome baths 
and gymnasium, in which he paid his @perrfpa to his native 
burgh. These and other noteworthy buildings and places are 
pictured here by photographs and duly described by the two 
authors whose names are given. 





We have received the third edition of a book which may safely 
be described as one of the very best of its class. This is A Concise 
Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge, by John Willis 
Clark, Litt.D. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge, 1s. net). The 
arrangement of the matter is this,—an introduction, and “ Four 
Walks,” which help the visitor to use his time to the best 
purpose. 





(For Publications of the Week see page 304.) 
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RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = for,curtamss.@ = TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = Fattenns Mio ©=— TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR wiserty & co., connor. TAPESTRIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 














SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 





FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835, 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHUBCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
H A M P TT QOF N SS 


invite Tourists in Ireland to inspect their own 
exclusive Linen Factory, Lisburn, near Belfast, 
at which is woven Hamptons’ famous 


Hand-Loom Table Damask 











now to be seen in their Linen Show-rooms at 
Pall Mall East. 


Catalogue free. Samples free. 


Carriage free. 
HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Minvale, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Armour (J. O.), The Packers and the People, cr 8vo_ ...(T. W. Laurie) net 
Benson (BR. H.), The Religion of the Plain Man, cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 
Blake (C. J.), Operative Otology, a Pathology, and Treatment of 
Diseases of the Ear, 8vo.... sip ..(S. Appleton) net 
Buchanan (A.), Bubble Re utation, cr 8vo . ..(Skeffington) 
Bumpus (T. F.), Cathedrals of England and ‘Wales, ‘Thied Series, cr 8vo 


T. W. Laurie) net 
Chesterton (G. K.), Charles Dickens, 8vo ... .(Methuen) net 
Cholmondeley (M.), Prisoners, cr 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 
Cleeve (L..), Seven Nights in a Gondola, cr 8vo 
Cole (R, W.), His Other Self, cr 8vo 
Cowden (A.), The Horse and the Maid, cr 8vo 
Croker (B. M. ), The Youngest Miss Mowbray, er 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 
Crotch (A.), Telegraph Secondary Cell Installations, er 8v0 (L. Pitman) net 
Cutting (M. S.), Heart of Lynn, cr 8vo ......... ...( Ward & Lock) 
Dawson (J.), The Story of ichard Martin, er 8v0 .. ..(C. H. Kelly) 
De Zilwa (L.), The Web of Circumstance, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 
Dogs, by Well-Known Authorities, Vol. I., Terriers, folio 
(Fawcett & Maguire) net 
(Skeffington) 
(Burns & Oates) net 


Agnus (0.), 


(Greening) 


Dyke (G. C.), The Betrayal of Mistress Dorris, er 8vo 
Keclesia : the Church of Christ, by Various Authors... 
Finnemore (J.), A Captive of the Corsairs, er 8vo (Nelson) 
Forbush (W. B.), Boys’ Life of Christ, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Forchheimer (J.), The Prophylaxis and Treatment of Internal Diseases, 

8vo.. ..(5S. Appleton) net 
Gordon’ é&. D. ), ‘Quiet ‘Talks about Jesus, cr 8vo0 ‘(Hodder & Stonghton) net 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Thoughts on Service, er 8vo (Revell) net 
Graham (J.) and Ohver (G. A. 8.), Foreign Traders’ Dicti 

and Phrases, cr 8vo 
Halidom (M. Y.), The Woman in Black, er 8vo (Greening) 
Hallock (W.) and Wade (H. 'T.), Outlines of the Evolution of Weights and 

Measures and the Metric System, 8vo ... ... (Macmillan) net 
Harriman (K,. E.), The Girl out There, er 8v 
Hace (K. von), Handbook to the Controversy 
Haydon (A. L..), The Book of the V.C., cr 8vo 
Heron (D.). Kinsmen, er 8vo ....(Skeffington) 
Hill (H.), Unmasked at Last, er 8vo .. (Ward & Lock) 
Home Cook Book (The), co. apiled by L adies of Toronto (Port Pub. Co.) net 
King (I.), The Psychology of C child Development, cr Svo (Unwin) net 
Maclaren (A.), Books of Dasdun, Leviticus, and Numbers, 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Marindin (A. H.), The Salamanca Campaign, 4to (Rees) net 
Moberley (L. G.), Hope, My Wife, cr 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 
Motor Boat Manual (The), 4to ...... ...(Grube) net 
Nott (V.), Summer Days, and other Verses, “cr 8v0 .... (Greening) net 
Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown's Pranks, 4to.. ...(Chambers) net 
Palmer (L. F.), Lucy of the Stars, cr 8vo .... .(T. W. Laurie) 
Pickthall (M.), The House of Islam. er 8vo .. (Methuen) 
Politovsky (E. 8.), From Libau to Teushima, c cr 8vo . ..(J. Murray) 
Raven (J. J.), The Bells of England, 8vo.. ..(Methuen) net 
Romance of Polar Exploration (The), cr 8vo . 


vols... 
(A. Melrose) 


Rome, 2 


ows (Pearson) 
Rowlands (W_.), Among the Great Masters of Literature (Rich: ards) net 
Rowlands iw. ), Among the Great Masters of Music, cr 8vo0 (Richards) net 
Rowlands (W.), Among the Great Masters of Painting, cr 8vo (Richards) net 
Russell (W. E.), Life’s Greatest Problem and How it is Solved (C. H. Kelly) 
ee (H.), Indications for Operation in Disease of Internal Organs, 
ee ..(Simpkin) net 
)s History ‘of the Italian Republics ‘in the Middle Ages, 
...(Routledge) net 
(C. H. Kelly) 


simon a. . 


Slater (w. F.). Limitations Human and Divine, “er 8vo. 
Spooner (A.C.), Log of H,.M.S, Andromeda, 1904-1906, cr 8vo 
(Westminster Press) net 
(Port Pub. Co.) net 
(Chatto & Windus) 
... (Greening) 


Sterling (S. H.), Shakespeare’s Sweetheart, 8vo 
Warden (F.), The Old House at the Corner, cr 8vo a 
Whadcoat (G. C.), The Balance, cr 8vo ...... ™ 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. 


SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


for 


Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
80 yearsf cent, per annum. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S&.W. 





RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 


The 


BY USING 


**‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 1b. Bag Delivered free 
to any address : 

2/- 

2/3 


London and Suburbs 
Country Addresses ... 


Sole Proprietors— 


WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 


SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


PERRINS’ 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., LTD, LTD, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, acy. 


Invested Funds exceed ... ~~ 


£15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found bel 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without- preae, ee 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiu 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices ia 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, ” 


Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fif 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Depertnent ee total 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted commen 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cont, 
per annum on sums assured and on previeus bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's OJices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


— 
OUTSIDE PAGE — available), FOURTREN GUINEAS 
° 212 0) NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Halt- P age (Column) *. 6 Oj]: ulf Nar row Column 
Quarter-Page (llaif-Column) 3 3 0 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....... £16 16 0| Inside Page -£414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words) 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
sroad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an tach, 
Broad column following “lublications of the Week,” 15s. an inch 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


HOUSES, Ke, FOR SALE AND To LET. 
BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 


PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, kaown as BLAIR- 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Iustitution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
portion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
No charge to purcha isers. 


7 ARMY CR AMMERS OR GENTLEMEN RE- 
QUIRING PREMISES FOR A PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

An exceedingly good opportunity offers itself of obtaining a good house 
which has been adapted for a Young Gentlemen's School, standing between 
six and seven acres of land about 14 miles west of Bexhill, adjoining the 
Common. It is situated about 120 feet above sea level, slopiug to the south, 
with a beautiful view of the sea and western outskirts of Bexhill. The 


property is for Sale at . reasonable price.—Full particulars can be obtained of 
Messrs. POWELL «nd CO., Estate Offices, Lewes, Sussex. 


NOR IMMEDIATE SALE.—A old-established Wesleyan 
GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, situated in a picturesque part of York- 

Good house furnished throughout. 17 Bedrooms; large Schoolroom ; 
Everything ready for ¢ arrying on the Establish- 
5 Market St... Bradford, 


te eeeeeee 








shire. 
3 good Reception-Rooms. 
ment, without interruption.— -Annly to “SIRRAM.’ 





CHOOL TRANSFER.—Select Day and Boarding School 
for Girls in good residential district (London) for Trausfer. ” Receipts, 
Profits after payment of all outgoings exceed £300.—Full particulars, 


£1,300. 
=" OR, M.A., Scholastic Association, 22 Craven 


in confidence, from R. J. 

Street, Trafalgar Square, 

T° LITERARY MEN, , NATURALISTS, , and OTHERS. 
LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. T. Clean, simple, comfortable. 


6s, a day. 
Miss FRASER, Hangersley Hill, Ringwood. 





~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.—Particw 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sent ov or before October 10th. 


ANTED, PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN, 19 or 20 _ 

of age, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT MASTER, in newly star 
One taking up School mastering as a profession and preparing 
rivate study, ia 
health, 4 = 





paratory School. 
for ‘say) London degree preferred. Ample opportunity for 
which help would be given. Churchman, ust have gooc 
fond of games and country life. Undeniable references required. 
* T.984,” Shelley's, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ee 
ARTNER WANTED to join Principal of HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS. A Lady with capital, good connection, 
aud good school experience preferred.—Address, Box 148, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WORTHING EDUCATION 


>. aa 
ce oF COMMITTEE. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


ssible, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. High School 
WANTED, hee ‘Special Subjects— Mathematics, Geography. 
- P2100 per annum, according to qualifications. ib 
ery. oe travelling expenses will be allowed to Candidates invited to 


attend at mop full particulars of experience and qualifications, and 
Applications, of three recent testimonials, to be sent in to me not 


accompanied by copies b 
iter than September 10th. W. VERRALL (Town Clerk), 
Clerk to the Committee. 


OST as PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSISTANT 
DESIRED by Gentleman holding University Diplomas, accustomed 

and scientific work, and possessing thorough and intimate know- 

to litery noh and German. Highest references given and required.— 
ledge ot cIsT ” Box 145. The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


LADY engaged in Literary Work UNDERTAKES 
A RESEARCH at the British Museum and TRANSLATIONS from 
German and French. Press references.—Box 144, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. Sa aa * _ 
10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
a 4 - Sail 


LoxPo8 HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England. 929 bels are in constant use; 

In-Patients last year, 13,552; Out-Patients, 209,272; Accidents, 15,719; Major 
< Je 

ee ~ieste qualified appointments are made annually; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three mouths. 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes.—-Thirty-seven Scholarships 4nd Prizes are given 
annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered mn September, 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. — 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
(YT, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
S (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of Loudon, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH,— 
Further information from F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 


St MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 














SLX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENUE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 
RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 


UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN, 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum, 


tai OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects :~ 
ECONOMICS, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS. 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGES. 
Prospectus on application to HON. SECRETARY. 











- GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
[iStBOURNE.— GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS.—A 
4 


First-class HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough 
modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Hiyhly 
gualified staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. 
Excellent advantages for outdoor games and exercises.—Prospectus on 
application to the Principal, Mrs. DE LA MOTHE. 








JTORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object,— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant. R.S.O. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, * 





SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house. Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
\ With Title of L.L.A. 

¥or Prospectus, apply to the BECKET Als i. cha. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


S UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 


; LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 


BROTHE 
AKE DISTRICT. 
Exceptional terms offered in good School for Girls. Also Students (16) 

required for Junior Oxford Class. Premium 18 guineas.—Miss SMITH, Fair- 

field House, Ambleside. 

LA2x strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

Slade School, 

Terrace, W, 


iS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 





British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Xingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialista 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 





; Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


Te 2s lk L L SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Szx.er, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpey, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucuexer (French Literature); Dr. STEPPAT 
(German Literature); C. Jenmnam, M.A. (Current Events”), &c. 

USIC—Gustave Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Gronce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau. Storvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kexu. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 





Exceptional 


(SHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
_— Head - Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H. Walsh — ae 
MILUAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Mies C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


SCHOOL. 
Ss. ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of Eugland School for Gentlemen's Daughters, Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of are; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 


Class 


OODARD 
3 ANNE'S 





ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
\) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou applicauon to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews. 


RIGHTON, W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Beautifully situated on Sea front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4 WALSINGHAM MANSIONS 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. Orchestra, Dressmaking, Cooking, 
Riding, Hockey ; own Farm and Laundry. 


NOLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleua’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 
24=> HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident Freuch 
Riding, Golf.~ 











Recognised. 





nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGH r 


fF\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ryimnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training 
excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL aud Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £0 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds. and Playing Fields; Ridiug; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Lilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


A ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised), 
Beautifully situated and well equipped. Thorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term begins September 13th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS. ey 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls 
J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education, Special attention to development of character. Princepal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. “ as . 
NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GLRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON. Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teuuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 











Tennis, 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 24th. 


()VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUUR. 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 
; INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
OPEN on THURSDAY, September 20th, for the Michaelmas Term,~ 





For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 7) Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educati All b hes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming,. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Ph siolosy. Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Dip lo: fu. oe Al, te Sch 1 





mas, awarded to 1 and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor mes. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E., Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





— 
Casson EDUCATION CORPORATIOg 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. Lectu 

in tho Catousatly of Maschesten, os ‘ onto rer of Education 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the 

Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of th. i i Cambridgy 

Ge = igher a 5 ee mene ’ © University of London, and 

‘ull courses of Professional Training are provided f. studen 

teach in various t; of ndary Schools. Students have an 

< teins Oxfo: ~ — sy in addition to those given by the Cherwell iit 

staff. ey are allow practise in the Milham School, whi 

ised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 7 which is 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 


For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
> be a - at ETHEL ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Training College, 
anfermline. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
gnised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUB G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospect may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN WORK. 
OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
Incorporated with the National Froebel Union for the issue of Certifi- 
cates. SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Students are now received to pre for different exams. at 15 HIGHBURY 
HILL, exactly opposite the College. There is a considerable d d for 
trained Students of the College.—Apply to the Vice-Principal in Charge, 
Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM SEPT. 18th. 


T MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDABY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., opply to the 

Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Science, 
Barrack Bq. Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
» anc 



































Dressmaki Needlework. National Union Examinations r nised b 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIA. 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


EAR LONDON.—Home School with all Country Advan- 
tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED 

at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, aud preparation for special 
examinations if desired.—‘‘F. A. M.,” care of Wateon’s Advertising Oifices, 
6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 

for GIRLS in connection with above School was opened in April by 

iss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 

Mistress at Queen Aune’s School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. T. 

W. Fowle, Hector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 

School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, E)lmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 


ACANCY in High-Class School, Clifton, on Half Fees. 

Cy ogee Speciality. Also STUDENT-TEACHER and 

KINDERGARTEN STUDENT, to be trained. Preparation for Examina- 
tions. Premium reauired.—Miss W.. 1 Golf Bungalows, Hindhead, Surrey. 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c, 


Orem ‘LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

















GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
tcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MABRY PEERS, 
¥.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—LIllustrated Prospectuses on application, 





Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL Foo 
” HIGH SCHOOL FoR 


IRLS, 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRAN ’ ’ 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W., ates HOLLAND, MA, 
a ey nee 
usic School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J 
Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, ¥ ’ Ludwig, 
2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATO om 
a ey a ey ed ee Y 
tudents train or 1 Society's and Cambridge Dj 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, fw 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, = 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


\T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
—— Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
: ay~y ! grt tts STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
y to the ZAD- 3; or to Rev. C Ww. 
The Rectory, Warrington. , ._—— Hon. See, 


S*: OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE. S8.E. 
ead-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, » ML. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMME SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Heai-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September llth, 1906, 
CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 1th 1906, 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite se te houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply EAD-MASTER, School House. 
CROYDON. 


TJHITGIFT SCHOOL, 


CHRISTMAS TERM, SEPTEMBER 13th. Classical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineering Sides.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, 
8. 0. ANDREW, M.A. 


.OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH — 
Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 

for the leading Public Schools. Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil. Delicate ve specially cared for. Games. Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ference permitted to the Bishop of London, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small, 
ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. Vacancies in three houses. Boys received from the age 
of 8 years. ne £65-£55 per annum.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, The 


Close, Herefo: 
7RROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 


First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


J ng > COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
p FPRZARS ER COLLEGE 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, E.G., PC 
Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES 2ist SEPTEMBER. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN on 2ist SEPTEMBER 
For particulars apply to the Kev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glen 
almond, Perth, N.B. 


S"; ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, 
RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for 
other examinations, Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 









































SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Moders 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N, C.,” eare of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
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HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
T Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George Iv. Sut : 
T SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
The NEX @nd October, at 10.30 o*clock, when there will be an Examination 
DAY, and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys 
in both Upper solled. The Regular work of the Session will begin on 
now teDAY $rd October, at 9 o’clock. | 2 
WeD! f the Pros tus and of the Special Prospectus of the MASTERS 
Copies iG HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, 
a +." CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 
or from a uested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr, C. E. W. 
MatPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
; ible. 
burgh, as 8000 98, POSSI oarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., 
Lg Rh Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Boots “Road If there should be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey 
——e€ G B. GREEN, M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr. 
Hot THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Bow, are prepared to receive a 
fie rders. 
lunited name oe REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
a. at the Academy on Ist and 2nd October, between 9.30 and 12.30 o'clock. 


Wan MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
al~THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., BSc., MInst.M.M., M.LM.E. 











Princi 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th, at 9a.m. 


iploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Complete Dip Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 


The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. ; 
Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certiticates of ¢ ompetency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. e 
A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 





pplication to the PRINCIPAL, or __‘T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
and the Thames Valley. 
ey et List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and_ other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, Beckenham, Kent. Founded 1866. 

REOPENS SEPT. 20th under new management. Principal, the Venble. 
¢. V. P. DAY, M.A. (late Archdeacon of Mackay); Head-Master, W. H. P. 
HAYMAN, Esq. (formerly Captain of Bradfield and Scholar of Hertford 
College, Oxford); Master of the Games, G. J. G ULLIVER, Esq. (formerly 
Captain of Nortbants County XI.) Assisted by Rev. F. W. CARLTON (Old 
Blue and Mathematical Honourman), ond a competent staff. The Abbey 
stands in grounds of 9 acres, exclusive of cricket field of 7 acres, with unusually 
extensive and complete building, specially designed for school purposes. 
The School shows a fine record for health, work, games, and a high standard 
of conduct. Fees for board and tuition, 100 gs. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Scholarship 
Examination at end of every Term. New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 
to7th. Open to boys joining September 2lst, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A First-Grade Public School for Universities, Army, &. Valuable 

Schularships and Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR School for Boys of 8 to 

12. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER l1sth.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., 
Head- Master. 


{HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
J the Bight Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Bev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 

Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &., for 


Michaelmas Term. __ ~ ay ” 
YIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in 1907 (open also 
to Boys already in the School). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, 
Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire, 
[PV ONSHIRE.—AYSHFORD SCHOOL, UFFCULME. 
Founded 1701. 
FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 7-15. 
Hon. Sec. to Governors, Preb. HOWARD, Uffculme. Head-Master, H. C. 
PRIDEAUX, M.A, Scholarship successes last three years, 
YORK, 


1T. PETER’S SCHOOL, 

THE NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER 18th. 

_ For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S*. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST. Boys7tol4. Osborne methods of instruction. 
Principals : 
Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. S. JOHNSON, M.A, Cantab. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2ist. 

OGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS.— 
New Buildings; 6 acres of Playing Fields; large Classrooms, Chemical 

and Physical Laboratory and Workshop. Preparation for Public Schools, 
Civil Service, or ordinary Education.—Prospectus and views on application 
to the Head.Master, H. GARDNER (Vic. and Lond. Univ.). 


























RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficieut supervision, 


LTHAM COLLEGE, K EN T. 
THE BOYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Publie School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council, L Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &. 
ey to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. BUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETABY, 

ville Street, London, W, 








Playing-fields, 











Rorat AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturista, intending Coloniste,&o, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, a ply to the PRINCIPAL, 
».4 


SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospectus, 


OBOE. FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 


~( TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
h EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford; or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


COLLEGE, 














FOREIGN, 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, All advan- 
tages, Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended,— 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September. 


| RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41!1-—The Frl. HORICHS 

OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent/table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


I RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 

(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges 
Ph.D., 


[ IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
Oe LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Conversational French rapidly ac uivell Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing, — Address till 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

_ have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.— Miss Metherell is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, oa and can arrange to see parents, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year) 


1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red eloth, price 1s, 6d.; post-free, 28, Over 800 

lilustrations. Gives particulars o 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannou 
Street, London, E.C. 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


7 DUCATION. 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a ney | of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 





near Dieppe. 





— 

















td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 

“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

eens ——————— + _———— = . . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY who has a pleasant healthy house in the country, 

_ near sea, South coast, WISHES TO HAVE FOUR OBR FIVE 

CHILDBEN TO LIVE WITH HER. Good teaching by experienced 

teachers. Special advantages for Modern Lang Great care of health. 

Low fees, and only children of good family received,—Apply, Box 146, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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EFINED and Comfortable HOME OFFERED to LADY 
between. 40 and 50, in family consisting of invalid gentleman over 70, 
and daughter, residing in best suburb of county town, in exchange for occa- 
sional Companionship and Reading to the invalid, Fullest particulars and 
unexceptional references exchanged.—Box 147, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
NOWLE, BRISTOL.—DOCTOR’S WIFE can RE- 
CEIVE one or two LITTLE BOYS (6 to 8) to educate with her own 
sons. Healthy situation; good governess ; moderate terms; references given 
and required.—Apply to “ MATER,” Warden's Lodge, Knowle, Bristol. 


N INVALID can be RECEIVED in the HOME of a 
MEDICAL MAN residing in the loveliest part of the Surrey hills. 
Garden ljacres. Terms according to case, but probably about l0gs. per week. 
~-Address Box 133, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ITY OF NOTTINGHA M. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. perannum, 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. 


mY PBSwWRiITPrIR G WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application. —Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

















ae =2w se tt © BOOK BINDING. 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Half Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restored, [luminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
FUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors. 


WANTED, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs. 











Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “‘ CHIPPENDALE,” 
—- Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.c, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship. 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


| Ptnchedionlta alata tn HYDRO. 
For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, - 
o UR TF 


R Y IN N S. 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.H.A, Ltd., 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet on Public- 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 








Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
* £11 6s, 61. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
PALERMO, and NAPLES, September 22nd. 


£16 ls, 4d. ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, SYRA- 
CUSE, THE GREEK ISLES, &c., October llth. 
SWISS AND ITALIAN TOURS. 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARBY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free),— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 





IDRIS GINGER ate 


(Sweet or Dry) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 










Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs ana Hotels, 
Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. ~ 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No 3 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months up 4 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the i 
digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from 7 stn 
germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Dj — 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns enum 
in hot weather. » Cspectally 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM 87S ae icci'ns hositationtn sence Zita, 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”’—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH, 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LINE 
SPAIN, MADEIRA, 


Knowledge of languages unnecessary, 


Next sailing, R.M.S. * AUGUSTINE,’ 3,498 tons, 
Liverpool, 19th Sept.; London, 21st Sept. 

STEAMERS, 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 

BEST HOTELS. Including travelling and hotel expenses, 


Z 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 30 James Street, Liverpool, 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 vears, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—__——_— 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 





LL. 


BOOTH 
PORTUGAL, 


First Class throughout. 
EVERY 10 DAYS, 
ROYAL MAIL 



































CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vick-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 

Deruty-CHarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 

Actuary anp ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA 


PresipeEnt—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO . THE 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





LOW PREMIUMS 


LARGE BONUSES are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 


SES. 
NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 


POLICIES. ew Policies, with Valuable Options, 


1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


te—during first ten years. 


ra 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
Assurances can be readily etfeeted by 
2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, WesTMINSTER, S.W. 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
direct communication with the Office, 


Annual Income, £438,200. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR co PPICE 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible” shades for sportsmen, 


SOCIETY. 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
MEMBERS. 2 — 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to 


Money Orders to be made 
payable at Pust Office Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





JouN BAKER, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, om 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Begular Use. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quer 
art of the United King- yearly. terly. 

te eco - £1 86... 0143,.073 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, eee 





1126... 0 163... 083 
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Corond-hand Text-Books 


& SONS, of Cambridge, 
al ag te stock of School 
Books in all departments of litera- 
ture. Special terms are given to 
schools and Colleges. Please apply 
if you are wanting any Books. 

The following Catalogues may be had onapplication: 


; ical ; 
atical and Physical; Class $ 
oe Sciences ; Economics; History. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Parcels received daily from 
the Continent. 

C cs lied in 4 days; GERMAN 
FRENCH OES ioe more than 8 days. 
terms & further particulars on application. 
w. HEFFER & SONS, Booksellers, 
' CAMBRIDGE. 


10 CLERGYMEN, SCHOOLMASTERS, 
AND EMPLOYERS OF LABOUR. 


The Editor of the HARMSWORTH SELF- 
EDUCATOR has prepared a LITTLE BOOK OF 
IDEAS dealing simply and suggestively with 
things that are engaging the attention of the 
greatest thinkers of our time. It isa key to the 
trend of modern thought, a guide to 6,000 hours of 
reading and 10,000 subjects of conversation. This 
little book should be much appreciated by the 
younger generation especially, and the Editor is 
prepared to send one or more copies to Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, Employers of Labour, and others 
interested in the welfare of youth. Application 
(referring to this notice in this journal) should be 
made by post-card to the MANAGER, Room 3a, 
Carmelite House, London, E.C., and the little book 
will be sent post-free by return. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 





g Speciality. 





Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men’s, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ‘Official Pro- 
ramme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tickets for Members of the same household. £1 Is. 
Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
signment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittavce, to the Honorary Secretaries, Fivance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 


the Church House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 


John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.¢ Se 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


BDoren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lai! way Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


Phenix Assurance Com , Limited, 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
12 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For SEPTEMBER contains 


Abdul Hamid, Sultan and Khalif, and 
the Pan-Islamic Movement. 


A Man’s Bete-Noire. 


*“*A Gentleman of Rank.” 
By Water B. Harris. 
The Coalition Cabinet: Behind the 
Scenes. 
Po-Thet. 


By Major Morris Best. 
The Daft Vays.- Chaps. 7-9. 
By New Muwro. 
The Staghound: Past and Present. 


By T. F. Dae. 
A Trek in the Kalahari. 
By Hon. R. H. Brayp. 


The New Spirit in India. 
By Sir C. H. T. Crostawarre, K.C.S.1. 
Musings without Method. 


Our Prime Minister's Policy and Manners 
—Nonconformity and Labour—The Base 
Surrender in South Africa—The Worship 
of the Parish Pump—The Single Triumph 
of the Radicals. 


The Seventh Duke of Rutland. 


WituiaM Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 








AND AFTER. 
SEPTEMBER, 1906, 

Le PANGERMANISME, LA HOLLANDE ET LA BELGIQUE. 
By Yves Guyot 

Mr. Hatpane’s Prorosats. By the Right Hon. 
St. John Brodrick, late Secretary of State for 
War. 

Wastep Recrcits. By A. Francis Walker. 

O.p-AGE Pensions. By Thomas Burt, M.P. 

UALLEY’s anv OTHER Comets. Ry the Rev. Edmund 
Ledger, Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 

THe TRAINING OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN IN THE 
Posiic Scnoois. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Welldon. 

Is ‘‘ Jon” a Propiem Piar? By the Rev. Forbes 
Phillips. 

Wiretess Terecraruy anp Mr. Marcont. By J. 
Henniker-Heaton, M.P. 

“Tue InsuLanity or THE EnGiisa”’ ann Impertat 


Feprration: ANotuer CoLontaL View. By 
J. Allan Thomson, Rhodes Scholar, Oxford. 

A BReuicious * Reviva.” or THE Reyaissance. By 
the Rev. J. C. V. Durell. 

Georce Gissinc. By Austin Harrison. 

Tue Earry Scuoot Treacuine oF THE Jews. By 
Sir Philip Maguus, M.P. 

Tue Lorps axnp tHe Epvucation Buu, By Dr. 


T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 
Tue PoviticaL SITvaTiIon :— 
(1) By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. 
(2) By Herbert Paul, M.P. 
“Wo Gores Home?” An Unpramatic Erisope. 
By Gerald Maxwell. 


London: Srortiswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. September. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN TURKEY. 
in the East. 

Tue SaGa AND THE Battap. By Henrik Ibsen. 
(Translated by Ethel H, Hearn.) 

Tue Evoivrion oF THE Lorp’s Prarer.—lIl. 

Monsignor Barnes. 

Preparatory Day ScHoo, oF THE Furoune. 

By Charles Simmons. 

Tue Bacupap RKartway anv THE Turkisa Customs 
(with Map). By Alured Gray Bell. 

A Reticion or Ruts. By the Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco. 

Home INDUSTRY AND PeaSaNT-FarMInG In BeL_aium. 
By Erik Givskov. 

Tue Ecciestasticat Disciptine Rerort.—Il, 
Canon Hensley Henson, 

Foreign Arratns.. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 

Some Recent Booxs. By “ A Reader.” 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


es ” 

K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 


Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
R. ANDERSON & GCO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


2s. 6d. 


By A Traveller 


By 


THE 


By 








rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application, 


WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





VOL. Ill. NOW READY. 
The Cathedrals of 


England and Wales, By T. 
Francis Bumpus. With many Plates 
and Minor Decorations, and specially 
designed Heads and Tailpieces to each 
Chapter. 3 vols. 8vo, decorative cover, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net each. Vol. III. now 
ready (completing the Set). 

“We question if there is anything about any of 
our cathedrals of which Mr. Bumpus is ignorant. 
He is a delightful companion in exploring these 
great churches. He is full of enthusiasm and 
knowledge, and he always gives you of his best. 
His ‘Cathedrals’ ought to become a standard 
book.”—Morning Post. 


CANNED MEAT. 


The Packers and the 


People. By J. Ocpren Armour, of 
the Armour Packing Co. Chicago, 
Crown 8vo, 380 pp., 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
net, 


The book is intensely interesting, not only as 
showing the other side of the canning question, 
but as showing the working of one of the most 
enormous industries in the world. It is an appeal 
for “‘a square deal,” and all lovers of truth and 
fairness will read it before pronouncing sentence 
on the packers, 





3 NEW NOVELS. 
(1) Lucy of the Stars. 
FREDERICK PALMER. 


Brisk and crisp, clever and witty, and true to life, 
One of the novels that are worth while. 


(2) A Widow by Choice. 
By CoRALIE STANTON and Heatu 
HOSKEN. 


(3) The Arncliffe Puzzle. 


By Gorpon HoLMEs, 


By 








A NEW NATURE BOOK. 


“*A book which attracts like a beautiful anid un- 
expected picture,’’—Yorkshive Post, 


The Opal Sea. 


By Joun C. VAN Dyke. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 6s. 
net. 

Describing ocean-plains, sea-depths, currents, 
swirls, whirlpools, shoals, coasts, beaches, winds, 
wave-forms, water-wear, sea gardens, fishes, and 
birds. 





The Cathedrals and 
Churches of the Rhine and 
North Germany. By T, Francis 
Bumpvus. 82 Illustrations, 6s. net. 

The book is amply illustrated, an besides the 
tours sketched out here and there for prospective 


visitors, a map is provided indicating the where- 
abouts of the most important places alluded to, 


NOTICE. 
The first large Edition of the LIFE OF 
OSCAR WILDE is sold out, and a Second 
Edition is now ready. 


The Life of Oscar 
Wilde. By Roperr HArsorovucu 
SHERARD. With an Additional Chapter 
by one of the Prison Warders who held 
this unhappy man in gaol, With 26 Illus- 
trations, Portraits, Facsimile Letters, 
and other documents, and with a very 
complete Bibliography, 12s, 6d. net. 
Also a Limited Fine Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 

The Times says:—‘*Mr. Sherard handles his 
subject with discretion and presents effectively the 
more interesting sides of Wilde's carver.” 


The Cubs. 


A Story of Irish Schoolboy Life. 
SHAN F. BULLOCK. 6s, 





By 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


of to-day contains a unique portrait, never 
hitherto published, of H.M, the King at the 
age of 13, photographed with his first 
pheasant. 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number are the following :— 

A NEW CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP. 


FORM IN SHOOTING. Illustrated by a series of photo- 
— of the Prince of Wales shooting on the Bolton Abbey 
oors. 


DOWN TO THE NORE. 

TROUT, STORM, AND SUN. 

IN A YACHT FROM ATHENS TO VENICE. Illustrated. 
HARVARD v. CAMBRIDGE. _ Illustrated. 

AT GRASMERE SPORTS. 

WITH THE DRY-FLY IN AUGUST. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By 


“ MAINTOP.” 


THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 


Acrosties; Turf and Stud Notes; Gun-Room Topics; 
the Public Schools; the Country-House Library; 
Hunting on Exmoor. 

THE PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK IS OF 
The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 





Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, i will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘*‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 





iii 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


advocates simplified Spelling 
—thru insted of through, &. 





a “Swan” Founten pry 


will spel wurds the old way, 
the nu way, or any uther 
way, just az the hand that 
holds it, direx. 





Mr. ROBERT BARR, Editor of “THE 
IDLER,” rites:—‘‘I have used a 
‘SWAN’ Pen for many years, and 
although it is sometimes innacurate 
in spelling, it writes perfectly.” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes) : 


106, 16 6, & 25/- up to £20. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “Swans.” 


Mahie Todd & Bard HeadOffice—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, Wc 
93 Cheapside, E.C. 
j j (ee Regent Street, W. 
xchange St., M 
37 Ave. de Opéra, Pane” 
10 Rue Neuve, Brussels. - 
Now York and Chicago. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 


ati 











———— 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Apmirat Toco. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Tae Trivmpa oF Russian Avutocracy. By Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport, 

Tue BurpDEN or THE Mippie Ciasses. By Shan F. Bullock, 

Turer American Poets or To-pay. By May Sinclair, 

Tue TAxaTION OF Site Vatvues. By A. C. Pigou. 

Moror-Caks IN THE PRESENT AND Future. By Cyguus. 

A Nee@ro on Erricrency. By H. C. Foxcroft. 

Feasts or Aut Souts. By J. G. Frazer. 

BosweE.u's Love Story. By Augustin Filon. 

France, ENGLAND, AND Mr. Bovey. By Robert Dell. 

Tue ComMAND OF THE ‘GERMAN OcEAN.”’ By Excubitor, 

Tue Fourvre or Cricket. By Major Philip Trevor. 

EarRTHQUAKE AREAS—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF San Francisco. By Herman 
Scheffauer. 

Honrrmoon. By John Davidson. 

A Late Spring. By Henry Gilbert. 

Daruine, With an After-word by Leo Tolstoy. By A. Tchekhof. 

CornresronpEeNce: A ResornpeR To Dr. Sateesr. By W.S. Lilly. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 


Telephone: Cenrtrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmenx, Lonpox. Codes: Usicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet's Flower 
Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1988; 
Jessie’s George Selwyn, 4vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1798 ; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 186; 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. 
Please report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1847-48.—ED ARD 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Illus, 
: 16 gs.; Dod’s Peerage, 1905 (10s, 6d.), 3s. 6d.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols. half-mor., 
16 gs.; —_ (anh oe, aa Se Doren Gus, + 6d,; Burke's aly 
Beco! . ogues free. ght, Orders mn) 
Beet HOLLAND BEOS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright a 


O BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS—W. &. 
SMITH and SON’S September Catalogue, comtuining some 7,000 titles 
empracing all Branches of Literature, showing reductions of 30% to 80%, is 20" 
ready, and will be sent, post-free, to any part of the world on application to 
W. H. SMITH and SON’S LIBRARY, 156 Strand, W.C. We have the largest 
combined stock in the world of Second-Hand and New Remainder Works. 
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WAGMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
An Introduction to the Science and Practice of 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


(INORGANIC). 
By Cuaruaw Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., &c. Second Impression, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SOILS: their Formation, Properties, Composition, and 
Relations to Climate and Plant Growth in the Humid and Arid Regions, 
By Professor E. W. Hitcarp, Ph.D., LL.D. Fully LIlustrated, 8vo, 
17s. net. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains — 
Second instalment of a New Story by 
A. E. W. MASON, M.P., 
RUNNING WATER. 
GETTING INTO KHIVA. Part IL 
By LANGDON WARNER. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZI'E FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


—” THE BOOKMAN 


READY. 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
Contains a PRESENTATION PLATE PORTRAIT of WILLIAM 
BLAKE, and a finely illustrated critical appreciation of the 
poet by ALFRED NOYES. 

The Choice of Books—R. B. Sheridan. By Ranger. 

Award Announcement of “THE BOOKMAN” £100 
PRIZE COMPETITION for the Best Fiction for Boys and 
Girls and Children. 

Reviews of New Books by W. E. A. Axon, Mrs. ALICE 
Perrin, Lieut.-Col. W. H. JAMes, WALTER DE LA MARE, THOMAS 
Luoyp, Dr. WILLIAM Barkky, A. St. JOHN ApbDcock, EDWARD 
THOMAS, 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Portraits of Mrs. Craigie, Captain 
Klado, ** E. Nesbit” (Mrs. Hubert Bland), Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
Mr. W. T. Arnold, Sir Henry E. Roscoe, Mr. William 
de Morgan, and 18 Reproductions of Designs by WILLIAM 

KE. 


NEWS NOTES, NOVEL NOTES, THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 





PRICE 
6d. net. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Results for August. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C: 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SOCIALISM. Laurence Jerroip, 

WALTER PATER. Akrruvr Symons. 
ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. Harner Rew. 
CRICKET SHARPING. ‘‘ Vanrsrry.” 

THE MUTINY AT VELLORE, JULY, 1806. 
CLERICAL FEELING IN FRENCH CANADA. 
BY AN IRISH STREAM. “ Lemow Gray.” 
THE QUEST OF PROLONGED YOUTH. Dr. Cart Snyper. 

THE EFFECTS OF CIVILISATION UPON CLIMATE. 8. Leonarp Basriy. 
THE HUMAN STATE. F. Cannret. 

JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. A Huon Fisuer. 


THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chaps. 9-10). 
HENRY DE LA Pasture, 


F. W. Buiouwr, 
V. pe M. 


Mrs. 


. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 


illthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 











A FIRST NOVEL for WHICH 
“A WIDE POPULARITY MAY 
SAFELY BE PREDICTED.” 








4 Nee NOVEL in question is ‘THE VIPER OF 

MILAN,” by Marjorie Bowen, a book that 
at once attracted the attention of the critics. 
The Daily Telegraph concludes an appreciative 
review by congratulating the author ‘‘upon 
entering the ranks of our fictionists with so 
strong a piece of work,” and the 7ribune de- 
scribes it as “‘a notable novel, and, for a first 
book, a remarkable one.” Another successful 
novel in great demand is “A PIXY IN PETTI- 
COATS,” which is “as good a story of Dart- 
moor as has been written these many moons” 
“It is long indeed since I 
have come across anything quite so fasci- 
nating and full of life as the Pixy herself” 
(Church Bells), 


(Evening Standard), 








When ordering from the Library or Bookseller 
please ask for— 


COLLUSION THOMAS COBB 6a. 

A PIXY IN PETTICOATS. ANON, : » 6a, 

THE VIPER OF MILAN... MARJORIE BOWEN 6s, 
READY SHORTLY, 

MERIEL OF THE MOORS BR. E. VERNEDE 6a. 

THE IVORY BAIDERS ... W. DALBY .., 6s. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. Arundel Street. 
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NEW EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL. 


To be published at fortnightly intervais, 


In 8 vols. crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. each net. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations in each 
Volume, 


The “ KNUTSFORD” Edition 
of Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Each Volume will contain an Introduction, in addition to a 

Biographical Introduction to the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. 

WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who has received the 
kind assistance of the Misses GASKELL. 


Volume 1.-MARY BARTON, 


and other Tales, 
WILL BE READY ON SEPTEMBER 3rd. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder + Ca will be happy to foru wd a 
Prospectus of the Edition post-free on application, 

NEW EDITION OF “THE UPTON LETTERS.” 

On September 3rd. With a New Preface, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS 


Seventh impression (Second Edition), 
Daily Telegraph.—* These anonymous letters are of conspicuous literary 
merit. Their style is charming.” 
NOTE.—The name of the Author will appear on the Title-page of 
this Edition. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d; net. 
Fifth impression (Third Edition). 


“Cravpivs Crear,” in the British Weekly, says :—** The book is marked 
a singular and delightful frankness, and is full of wise, sane, tender, 
charitable sayings.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Oo. Lta. 





RELIGIONS: Ancient and Modern. 
A Series intended to —- to a large public 
the salient features of the Great Religions of 
the Human Race, Fcap. 8vo, 1s, net per 
volume. 

Now Ready. 

ANIMISM. By Epwarp C.iopp, Author of 
“ The Story of Creation.” 

PANTHEISM. By James Attanson Picton, 
Author of *‘ The Religion of the Universe.” 
THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA. 
By Prof. Gites, LL.D., Professor of Chinese 

in the University of Cambridge. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
By Jane Harrison, Lecturer at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ Prolegomena 
to Study of Greek Keligion.” 

MAGIC AND FETISHISM. By Dr. A. C. 
Happon, F.R.S., turer on Ethnology at 
Cambridge University. 

THE sere OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
Prof. W. M. Frixvers Perrier, F.R.S, 

HINDUISM. By Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the 
Department of Oriental Literature, British 
Museum. 

CELTIC RELIGION. By Prof. Axnwrt, Pro- 
fessor of Welsh at the University College, 
Aberystwith, 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. By Cuartxes Squire, 
my of “The Mythology of the British 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSRIA. By Tueornitus G. Princues, 
late of the British Museum. 

Ready Shortly. 

BUDDHISM. 2 vols. By Prof. T. W. Rurs 
Davipns, LL.D. 

SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION. By Wit. 
A. Craicre, Joint Editor of the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary.” 

JUDAISM. By Isrart Apranams, Lecturer 
in Talmudic Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Author of “Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages.” 

ISLAM. By Syvep Ameer Aut, M.A., C.LE. 
(Member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
of India), Author of *‘ The Spirit of Islam” 
and “ The Ethics of Islam.” 

ISLAM IN INDIA. By T. W. Arwnotn, 
Assistant Librarian at the India, Office, 
Author of “* The Preaching of Islam.” 


ENGLISH REPRINTS : 


AN ENGLISH GARNER: _In- 


gatherings from our History and Literature. 

By Prof. Epwarp Arser, F.S.A. A New 

Edition, Rearranged in Classified Form, with 

Introductions written by Experts on their 

Subjects and Scholars of their Special Periods, 

including G, A. Arrkex, C. Rarymonp BeazLey, 

A. H. Butien, Cuurton Couurys, C. H. Fiera. 

Anprew LanG, Sipney Lee, A. F. Pouuarp, 

and ALFRED W. Potiarp. 12 vols. demy 8vo 

(sold separately or in Sets), price 4s. net per 

Volume, as follows :— 

TUDOR TRACTS (1532-1588). With an 
Introduction by A. F. Poivarp, F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ** England. — Protector Somer. 
set,” ‘‘ Henry VIIL.,’ 

STUART TRACTS ‘soon. 1693). With an 
Introduction by C. H. Friern, Fellow of All 
Souls, Author of “‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 

LATE STUART TRACTS (1690-1712). With 
an Introduction by George A, AITKEN, 
Author of “ A Life of Steele.” 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS: mainly during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Edited, with an Introduction to each Volume, 
by C. Rarmonp Beazver, Fellow of Merton, 
Author of “The Dawn of Modern Geography.” 

2 vols., 8s. net. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED: a Collec- 
tion of Seventeenth-Century Tracts, With 
an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAG- 
MENTS. With an Introduction by J. 
Cuurton COLLINS. 

ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With an Intro- 
ductioa by Sipnry Lee. 2 vols., 8s. net. 

LONGER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With an 
Introduction by A. H. Butiey, Editor of 
** Elizabethan Lyrics.” 

SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. H. Butien. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE 
Arranged, with an _ Introduction, Short 
Glossary, &., by Atrrep W. Po.varp, 
Author of “‘ English Miracle Plays.” 


a Collection 
of 30 Volumes, sold separately at the prices 
indicated, or in Sets at 41s. 6d. per Set, com 
prising Prof. Arser’s Selections from the 
Classics of English Literature. With Memoirs, 
Introductions, Bibliographies, Reproductions 
of the Original Title-Pages, &c. Feap 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHs, 


A Series of Histories of the Represe: 

Commonwealths of the United Site 
Maps and Indexes, fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 64, ~ 
per vol. ; - 


VIRGINIA. By Jouw Estoy 
MARYLAND. By Wittnx tao 
KENTUCKY. By N.S. Suater 
MICHIGAN. By T. M. Coouer, 
KANSAS. By L. W. Spring, 
CALIFORNIA. By Josiau Rorce, 

NEW YORK. By Exuis H. Rozerts. 2y 
CONNECTICUT. By Avexanven Joussene 
MISSOURI. By Luciy Cann, os 
INDIANA. By J. P. Duxy, Jr, 

OHIO. By Rurvs Kiva. 

VERMONT. By Rowtayp EF. 

LOUISIANA. By Ausrar na 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. By Fray 

RHODE ISLAND. By ie B —— 
TEXAS. By Georce P, Gargisoy, 


AND Brownz, 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS, 


A Series of Biographies of Eminent American 
Authors, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per 
vol. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. ByC. p, Warner, 

NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace £, Scupper, 

SEER D. THOREAU. By Fraye B. gay. 
20 

GEORGE RIPLEY. By O. B. Frorarmenay. 

MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. By T. W. 
HIGGrtNnson. a 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Hesay 
° EERS. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BIGELow. 
WHALAn GILMORE SIMMS. 


TRENT. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. By Epwarp 
ARY. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. By Acnenr H. Surra. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Groner £, 
WoopBerry. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. By T. w 
HiGGrInson. . 


By Jony 
By W. P. 


N RSIA. 
es = B RSL  .. 1, MILTON.—Areopagitica. 1644, 1s. net. FRANCIS PARKMAN. By Hil. D. Senewics, 
a. 3. at Columbia University. LATIMER.—The Ploughers. 1549. Is. net. WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. By Routo 
PRIMITIVE OR NICENE CHRISTIANITY. . eqesen. -The School of Abuse, 1579. OapEn. 
8. ne JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By G. RB. 


By Joun Surnertanpd Brack, LL.D., Joint 
Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica.” es An x Apology for Poetry. CARPENTER, 
s&s. ne 


SUENTORSH. WEBBE, E.—Travels. 1590. 1s. net 
Par HELAiOH OF INCIEGY TEALE Sees ste Sain, no | AMERICAN STATESNEN, A Ot 
Other Volw mes to fellow, ‘ ASCHAM.—Toxophilus. 1544. Is. net. 
ADDISON. —Criticiom on ‘** Paradise 
711-12. s. net, 


ATOR Lost.” . . net. 
A ae aISTER OF . NATIONAL 9. LYLY.—Euphues. 1579-80. 4s, net, 
chief Bibliographical Books “aah Astidlen 10. VILLIERS.—Tho Rehearsal. 1671. 1s. net. og 4 FRANELIB. 
11. GASCOIGNE.—The Steel Glass, &c. 1576. Morsz, Jr. 


rinted in other countries. By W. P. Courtney. 
re cols. demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net Is, net. PATRICK HENRY. By Moses Corr Trize. 
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of Biographies of Men Famous in the Political 
History of the United States. Feap, 8vo, gilt 
top, 4s, 6d. net per vol. 
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By Joss T, 


















The work is a Bibliography “of Bibliographies 12. EARLE.—Micro - Cosmographie. 1628. GEORGE WASHINGTON. By H. C. Lopaz, 
drawn up in the form of age my | of Subjects. Is, net. 2 vols. 

It will prove of inestimable value to librarians, 13. LATIMER.—Seven Sermons before JOHN ADAMS. By Jouy T. M 

0 lists, and to all who are ed in liters = ; - 4 . By Joun T. Monsg, Jr. 

—— Pedi aaaraed Edward VI. 1549. Is. Gd. net. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. By Turovoss 

14. MORE.—Utopia. 1516-57. 1s. net. Rooseve.t. 

THE MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIES. 15. PUTTENHAM.—The Art of English JOHN JAY. By Georcr Prutew. 
Chronological ~ Genstogicnl Tables of all Poesy. 1589. 2s. 6d. net JOHN MARSHALL. By Atay B. Macavpzs, 
the Dynasties of the Mohammadan Empire 16. WELL. —Instructions ‘fo ‘ SYDN 
from che Foun igtten of the Caliphate to the ws 1642. 1s. net. r Foreign a MADISON. By Srpxer Howagp 
Present Day. it istorical Introductions, » he “d 
By STanLer Lane-Pooue. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 17. a al —Roister Doister. 1553-66, 1s. ALBERT GALLATIN. By Jou~n Avstix 

Contents:—The Caliphs—Spain—North Africa— TEVENS. 

Egypt and Syria—Arabia a, (Yaman)—Syria 18. aot Ge Evessan. = ene Revelation, JAMES MONROE. By D. C. Grumay. 

and Mesopotamia—Persia and Transoxiana—The ad - B ) T. 

Seljiks (Western — ne Atthees (Seljiik 19. James ft. = + Gountertinst to Tobacco, a A el ADAMS. 7 

Officers)—Successors of the Seljiks in the West— c 60. 8. net : By Henry A 

The Mongols—Transoxiana—India and Afghan- 20. NAUNTON.—Fragmenta Regalia. 1653, JONN RANDOLPH. By Bexar Anaue. 

— — om ° . ANDREW JACKSON. By W. G. Souwen. 

Each Dynasty has its Historical Introduction, a 21. WATSON.—Poems. 1582-93. Is. 6d. net. MARTIN VAN BUREN. By Epwarp M, 

Chronological List of its Princes, and (when 22. HABINGTON.—Castara. 1640. Is. net. SuHerarp. 

necessary) a Genealogical Tree. 23. sae. —The Schoolmaster. 1570. Is. DANIEL WEBSTER. By Hewrr Casor 

LopaGe. 





TIME TABLE OF 
HISTORY, A.D. 400-1870. Compiled and 
Arranged by M. Mortson, with the Assistance 


MODERN 24. TOTTEL’S MISCELLANY.—Songs and 
Sonnets. 1557. 2s. 6d 
25. mad F —Sermons. 1550. _ net. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. By I. vow Hotsr. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. By Taxopors Rooss- 























of R, 8. Rarr, M.A., Fellow of New College, 26. be , W.—A Discourse of English VELT. 
oat. Oblong folio, ot, 12s. hee =. R x _— . 1586. 1s. net. LEWIS CASS. By Anprew C. McLavenum. 
‘ontents :—Parallel Tables—Genealogical Tables 27. LORD ACON. —A Eormen of th . 
tee veges SP en Chart of Ancient and : “Essays.” 1597-1626. 5s. et 7 Weis 5 caus. ty See 
> tory— —Map — ; 
Meters Mistery ndex—Maps showing Europe at 28. Roy. ae. Feat Me, and be 1 not Wroth! SALMON P. CHASE. By Ausest Bosexsit 
Athenzum.—“This book has certainly shown 29. <a &c.—Last Fight of ; 
that it deserves to be published.” , evenge.’ 1591. 1s. ne = CHARLES SUMNER. By Moonrreup Storer, 
Notes and Queries.—‘* A work which every student 30. Goock™ “Eciogues, Epitaphs, and THADDEUS STEVENS. By Samvex W. 
of modern history ought to have at hand,” Sonnets. 1563. Is net. McCaLt. 


















A Complete Catalogue of Books, arranged in Classes, with Notes and Press Opinions, is now ready, also 

A List of Announcements of Works to be Published during the Autumn Season and the SEPTEMBER issue of 
our Monthly Book List. 

Any of the above will be sent post-free on application to 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket. 


Loxpoy : Printed by Love & Matcomsoy oe at Nos, 4and 5 Dean Sigeet, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joux Barer for the “SPECTATOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September lst, 1906 




















